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Preface to the First Edition 


Babu Upendra Narayan Dutta Gupta has kindly 
shown me the proof of his book of Folk Tales of Orissa. 
JT expect that every onc who has had anything to do 
with the teaching of English to Indian pupils will agree 
that it often happens that matters are made unnecessarily 
difficult for the pupil by the fact that not only the 
language, but the atmosphere of the book which he has 
to read, is foreign to him. This objection applies to 
text-books and perhaps even more so does it apply to 
library books which the pupil should read by himself. 
As a result, it is often the case that the English books in 
the libraries of Indian schools are very little used. 


The remedy is plain and, though the compiler 
of these tales is by no means the first person to under- 
take work of this kind, there is, I feel sure, an ample 
field for this and many similar books. There is also a 
risk that in a materialistic age like the present, these 
veil (80 ®%Mes may tend to disappear and this would 
he from iteny points of view unfortunate. 

LH] 


Sd. G. E. Fawcus 


Patna Director of Public Instrustion 
5, December, 1922 Bihar and Orissa‘? 
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A Life Sketch Of The Author 


Precisely one hundred years ago, Upendranarayan, 
the author of this book was born, in a tiny village of 
Midnapur District, not very far from the border of 
Orissa. His father, Shyamacharan Kaviratna was a 
Pundit of the old stock, who took pride in the wealth 
of learning and cared little for money. He spent a large 
part of his life at Lakshmannath, a village of Orissa, 
bordering Bengal, as a Kaviraj and Adhyapak. It was 
here, in this village, that Upendranarayan spent his 
boyhood and received school education. He was a sharp 
boy, indeed, and before he was fourteen, he passed the 
Entrance examination from the local High School, 
earning a scholarship of merit, at the same time. This 
opened the prospect for his higher education. But that 
needed money. Shyamacharan who had no dearth of 
honour, nor any wants for a plain living, had no money. 
But the aspiring young boy was undaunted by the prob- 
lem of finance. Armed with his well-earned scholarship, 
he boldly stepped into the threshold of Ravenshaw 
College at Cuttack, then the only college of Orissa. 


The late Janakinath Bose, the father of Netaji 
Subhas, was then, on the lookout for a professor to 
coach two of his sons and had requested the renowned 
professor, Jogesh Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi, to find one 
for him. Ac this juncture, Jogesh Chandra came across 
this young Upendra and read the mark of merit and 
determination in his face. He did not hesitate to recom- 
mend this rustic undergraduate, instead of a professor, 
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as a private tutor to Janaki Babu's sons. Thus Upendra 
worked his way through the college, by private tuition 
and emerged as a Graduate Of Calcutta University, 
when he was barely eighteen. 


He started earning almost immediately, joining the 
same institution, as a clerk. But this did not suit him 
and he left the job soon, to join the profession of 
teaching, as a master in Balasore Zilla School in 1892. 


Teaching ran in his blood. His father and fore- 
fathers had all been teachers, alongside their hereditary 
profession of Ayurved. They had Chatuspathis of their 
own, where pupils of various disciplines, not only recei- 
ved lessons free, but had free board and lodging. The 
pupils, on the other hand, did all the domestic service 
and prepared the Ayurvedic drugs, whenever they were 
not memorising the Sutras of Panini or the verses of 
Nidan. The Pundits seldom bothered about their simple 
worldly needs which were plentifully met by the 
villagers, without asking. 


Naturally, with such a family tradition, Upendra 
had no room for hesitation in choosing the career which 
was held high in respect, at the time. Except for short 
spells, in a few other institutions and a year of training 
in David Hare Training College in Calcutta, from which 
he came out with the degree of B. T., standing first in 
Calcutta University, in 1912, he continued in Balasore 
Zilla School till 1914, when he went to Patna as Profes- 
sor of Training College there. But after two years, he 
chose to return to Balasore, to his old post of Head- 
master, which he had held since 1905. From 1919 to 
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1926, he was, first Headmaster of Puri Zilla School, 


then of Ravenshaw Collegiate School and lastly, the 
Principal of Cuttack Training College. 


He was honoured by the Government with the 
title of Raisahib and further honoured, on account of 
his‘erudition, by the ‘Mukti-mandap Sabha’ of Puri with 
the title of ‘Vidyavinode.’ 


Upendranarayan lost his wife very early, when he 
was only thirtysix and thereafter he led an austere life as 
a widower, tending his three young children and devo- 
ting himself entirely, to the Schooi children who came 
under his care. He received a further shock, when his 
favourite daughter passed away in 1912. He started, 
then, a frantic search for wisdom, in all paths of spiri- 
tual progress. From Christianity to Sufism, from Sufism 
to Brahmoism, from Brahmoism to Budhism, from 
Budbism to Tantras, from Tantras to Saivism and Upa- 
nishads, he scrambled through different religious scrip- 
tures, traversed pilgrimages and ran after Sadhus and 
Saints. After many such years of search, he settled 
down, at last, in the path of Love of Lord Gouranga 
and spent his life as a devout Vaishnav. In his endea- 
vours of religious study, he built up a sizeable library 
of worth. Besides his study in religions and his versatility 
in all subjects taught in schools, he acquired knowledge 
in Astronomy, Astrology and Homoeopathy, the last of 
which, he keenly utilised, for the ailing poor. 


As a teacher, he was considered ideal and is i c- 
membered as such, with admiration, even today. haifa 
century after. He had a stern exterior and his presence 
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spelt discipline in the school. It is no exaggeration to 
say, that one could hear a pin dropping in his class and 
the boys never dared to skip their lessons. And yet, 
this awe-inspiring person was never known to give any 
corporal punishment, other than making the boys stand 
at their seats. His mere silent frown took the colour 
ott the faces of delinquents. There were many instances 
ot incorrigible delinquents turning new leaves in their 
career. One often wondered, what magic he held in his 
eyes, before which the haughtiest and npaughtiest 
cowered. The power possibly lay, in the blameless 
character, he held, that had an exterior of steel and an 


interior, mellow with love. 


During the first World-War, when Malaria crossed 
the border of Orissa, as an epidemic, and carried away 
hundreds of lives, every day, at Balasore, the teacher 
Upendranarayan sprang into social activity and orga- 
nised a Seva samiti, to bring relief to the ailing mass, 
with medicines, diet and nursing. 


Though Upendranarayan led a plain life, his mind 
was abreast of modern thoughts and ideas. He played 
tennis, practised photography, dressed neatly and was 
entirely free from narrow prejudices “and superstitions. 
He was very close to his scientist Guru Jogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi whom he accompanied to the village home 
of Samanta Chandrasekhar, at Khandapara, to explore 
this prodigy of Astronomy. He was a close associate of 
Fakirmohban Senapati who, besides his famous contribu- 
tions to Oriya prose, had the concept of Cosmopolitan 
religion. On the demise of Fakirmohan, Upendranara- 
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yan, being one of the trustees appointed by the former, 
and having received a gift from the decvased, utilised 
the gift in establishing ‘The Fakirmohan Gold Medal’, 
for the best Oriya Answer in Matriculation examination. 
He was also close to ‘Utkalmani’ Gopabandhu, in the 

borg glorious efforts of ‘Ashramic’ school at Sakhi- 
opal. 


His literary contributions are not negligible. He 
wrote a booklet on ‘Opium’ from which Balasore badly 
suffered, once being considered, as the biggest consumer 
of the drug. He translated and composed several Hand- 
books of Teaching, in Oriya. He believed in teaching 
Religion in schools and took such classes for the entire 
school, at a time, himself. With this object, he wrote. 
a book, in Oriya, named ‘Dharmasiksha’, in collaboration 
with another Pundit. He annotated a rare Sanskrit 
drama which has not been published. 


The present book was composed, in his early years 
of teaching and was gone through, with suggestions by 
the great Motilal Ghosh of Amritabazar Patrika, long 
before it came out in print in 1923, published by Messrs. 
S. K. Lahiri & Co. of Calcutta. 


Fifty years after it went out of print, we make 
bold, to bring it out again, in the Centenary year of tbe 
author, to present the creamy stories of the fairy lands, 
which a great lover of children, Upendranarayan, 
churned out of the milk of his fondness for the little 
angels of Orissa. 
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The Story Of A Merchant’s Daughter 


A Sadhav’s! daughter was once playing at house- 
keeping with sand and clay. Finding a cowrie? in the 
dust, she immediately picked it up and began to toss it, 
reciting the following verse : 


A cowrie will give life, 

Its want will cause death; 

If you take care of it, 

It will give you wealth 

As much as you require 

To set a gold pitcher on a gold pillar. 


The king of the country had a son who happened 
to ride by at that time. The verse, doggerel as it was, 
attracted the prince's notice, as it appeared to him to be 
full of meaning and wisdom. He immediatelly pulled 
up his horse and approaching the girl, addressed her in 


the following manner : 
“How can you expect to do all this with one 
cowrie only ?” 


1. Sadhav—a merchant. 
2. Cowrie—A small shell formerly used as money 
in transactions of small value. 
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“Nothing is impossible, if one has got brains 
enough,’ was the girl's reply. The prince was charmed 
with her genius, but went away without saying 
a word. 


He set spurs to his horse and galloped off. On 
reaching the palace he entered a room which was dirty 
with cat's dung and earth dug up by rats. There the 
prince lay down on the floor unobserved. When dinner 
time arrived, the queen, not finding her son, became 
anxious. The people of the palace searched for the 
prince. but in vain. They searched every creek and 
corner, but the prince could nowhere be found. The 
queen grew disconsolate, and being accompanied by the 
king, went round the palace in search of her son. 


The queen's cat, a greai favourite with her 
mistress, was mewing, and while wagging her tail at the 
feet of her lady, said that she would show the place 
where the prince was, if the queen at once gave her milk 
with a quantity of boiled rice. 


“Fire take thee, naughty creature,” cried the 
queen, ‘‘do I not feed thee every day with milk and 
rice ? Wouldst thou not do me this service today until 
thou art fed ?” 


“You feed me on other days with leavings from 
your dishes, but today I must have the very best rice 
from the boiling-pot”. 


The queen, accordingly, brought a handful of 
rice direct from the boiling-pot, and mixing it with 
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thickened milk, fed the cat to her heart's content. Thus 
satisfied, the cat led the way, the king and the queen 
following her. Going up to the room in which the 
prince lay, the cat began to lash the door with her tail. 
The door was at once opened, The king and the queen 
were greatly astonished to find the prince lying on the 
bare floor and anxiously enquired the reason. The 
prince kept silent. The mother then took the prince on 
her lap, and with tender caresses promised to give him 
whatever he wanted. Upon this, the prince said that he 
wanted nothig more or less than to marry the merchant's 
daughter. The king looked dismayed, and said in a 
sorrowful tone that such a match-would be beneath the 
prince's rank and bring disgrace on his ancient family. 


“I will bring you, by proclamation,” he added, 
“the most beautiful girl in the realm and will make her 
your bride. Shake off your foolish fancy, my son; the 
Sadhav's daughter is not fit to be your waiting maid.” 
The prince remained obdurate, he would listen to no 
excuse and appeared to be hopelessly in love with the 
girl. Seeing no other alternative, the queen persuaded 
her husband to give his royal consent which being given, 
preparations were at once begun for the wedding. 
Invitations were sent all round, tLe wedding pavilion 
was erected, and decorated ina fitting way; and the 
ceremony was performed with great pomp and splendour. 
On the chouthi® night the prince met his wife and 
having tied a cowrie at one end of her nuptial robes, 
sent her into the jungle together with her nurse. , The 


1. Chouthi—fourth. 
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girl knowing nothing of the prince's intention and 
having been sent away in a palanquin under a false 
pretext, had no cause whatever for anxiety. She fell 
asleep in her palanquin, and when she awoke in the 
morning. she found herself in a dense forest with no 
other companion than her old nurse. When she saw a 
cowrie tied to one end of her cloth, the truth flashed 
upon her mind, and she at once understood what the 
matter was. She, however, evinced no sign of grief, but 
with the help of her nurse put up a shed for herself by 
means of twigs and leaves. The nurse was then sent out 
with the cowrie to purchase some leea or fried rice. 
The leea being procured, she asked the nurse to scatter 
it broad-cast on an open meadow close by. ‘“‘These 
grains will attract the peacacks,"” she said, addressing her 
nurse, “and if you visit the place early tomorrow 
morning, you will find some of their fine plumes fallen 
off and left behind.” The nurse did as directed. The 
peacocks came and left behind some of their beautiful 
tail-feathers. 


The plumes were duly gathered, and with these 
the princess prepared a fan of such exquisite workman- 
ship that the article was sold for a considerable amount 
in the neighbouring market. The process was repeated 
from day to day, till the hut in which the princess lived 
was literally filled with gold and silver. 


Coolies were than engaged to clear the land of 
jungle, and masons were next employed to build a 
palace. The place soon became crowded with people 
and the forest resounded with the noise of the axe and 
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the spade, the chisel and the hammer. Buildings grew 
up with the rapidity of the prophet's gourd, tanks were 
excavated, and roads constructed. Where there stood a 
few huts before, there now rose beautiful and magni- 
ficent mansions with stables for horses and elephants. 
Sentries were posted at the gates, and servants with 
gorgeous liveries waited on the princes. Goldsmiths 
were then employed to make ornaments of gold set with 
pearls and diamonds. Gold and silver utensils of various 
shapes and sizes were prepared together with dipas! 
and pilsajas? of gold adorned with precious stones. 


All preparations being now complete, the Sadhav’s 
daughter sent the old nurse who was her only confidant 
in the forest, to the adjoining kela® hamlet to procure 
for her a kantha* together with other habiliments 
necessary for a kela-woman. 


With these she disguised herslelf as a keluni® 
and putting on a necklace of the Leautiful chokia 
pattern went out to her husband's palace to beg. Her 
good looks attracted the notice of all people, and alms 
poured in from every household. The news reached the 
prince and the royal zenana. The prince had in the 


1. Dipas—lamps. 

2. Pilsajas—lamp stands. 

3. Kela—A nomadic tribe living in tempoary huts, 
mostly snake charmers and beggars. 

4. Kantha—A thick coverlet consisting of worn- 
out pieces of cloth sewn together serving the 
double purpose of a quilt and a blanket. 

5. Keluni—Kela woman living generally on begging. 
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meantime married a second wife of whom he was very 
fond. This princess was curious to see the keluni, and 
the latter was accordingly brought before her. The 
‘sight of the keluni’s necklace took her fancy, and she 
at once requested her husband to procure it for her. 
But the woman refused to part with it for any price 
whatsoever. Her refusal had its desired effect—the 
princess became all the more impatient to have it and 
said, she must put it on at least for a fortnight. The 
prince had to beg the Keluni for the ornament, promising 
to return it in a fortnight. This was exactly what the 
Sadhav's daughter wanted. She accordingly desired the 
prince to call a few gentlemen who would be his sureties. 
The prince consented, and he had to promise solemnly 
before the sureties that if he failed to return the article 
intact on the fifteenth day, he would leave his palace 
and accompany the woman to wherever she went. The 
latter then parted with the ornament, and the princess 
was satisfied. 


The Sadhav's daughter had a favourite rat whom 
she had so trained that it acted exactly according to 
her bidding. She now called the rat and said, “Dear 
rat, go to the King's palace and carefully finding your 
way into the princess's bed-chamber, crawl into her bed 
while she is lying fast asleep. Then cut off her necklace 
with your sharp teeth and bring the ornament to me.” 
The rat immediately set out and before it was morninzg, 
came back to her mistress, carrying the ornament in her 
mouth. The joy of the Sadhav's daughter knew no 
bounds. 
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The Sadhav's daughter looked forward to the 
fifteenth day with an eagerness and impatience which 
can be more easily imagined than described. But if, 
gentle readers, you are going to compare her eager 
impatience with that of the Venetian miser awaiting the 
forfeiture of the bond, you will be greatly mistaken. In 
justice to her, be it said that she was as tender-hearted 
and generous as the Jew was hard-hearted and perverse. 
Her mind was absolutely free from that murderous 
vindictiveness which characterised the usurer, and not- 
withstanding all that she had suffered, she had never 
secretly meditated revenge, nor had she ever thought 
of doing anything that might make her husband miserable 
or unhappy. Her mental attitude rather partook of the 
innocent sportiveness of her European sister, Portia, 
while the latter was expecting her husband’s return 
home, after the trial. 

The fifteenth day seemed unusually long in coming 
and when it arrived, the Sadhav’s daughter disguised 
herself as before, and set out for the palace with a feeling 
of triumph which, however, could not be read from her 
countenance. She went straight up to the palace where 
the prince was, and very politely demanded the return 
of her necklace. > The prince, accordingly, asked his 
wife to return the ornament, but alas ! it was not to be 
found on her neck. Every creek and corner of the 
palace was searched, but in vain. The prince and his 
wife looked dismayed. The prince hid himself in disgrace, 
but the woman grew impatient and began shouting from 
the door where she stood. This attracted a large crowd 
near the palace, when the prince, no longer able to hide 
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himself, came out and tried to appease the woman with 
offers of valuable presents. “I will give you,” said he, 
addressing the woman, ‘“‘the most valuable necklace of 
pearls and diamonds that can be found in the country, 
and many other costly ornaments besides; pray, be satis- 
fied, and excuse me for the loss which has occurred 
through an accident.” But the woman was inexorable. 
She wanted to know whether the prince really meant to 
fulfil the terms of the agreement. There was a great 
flutter in the royal household, and every face was 
darkened with grief. The prince hesitated. There was 
a great struggle going on in his mind. His sense of 
honour, however, was equal to the occasion, and with a 
calmness and fortitude worthy of his high birth, he 
resigned himself to the decree of fate. “If nothing can 
move you, woman”, said he, “I will follow you wher- 
ever you may choose to take me”, At this the palace 
was filled with loud lamentations, but the prince was 
unmoved. He took leave of his parents and his beloved 
wife, and went away. 

The Sadhav’s daughter, now disguised asa Kela 
woman, took the prince into her house where he was 
accorded a right royal reception. The floor of marble, 
the walls shining with precious stunes, the liveried 
servants, the gorgeous furniture set with pearls and 
diamonds—all these, together with the beautiful tank 
and the gardens all round, filled him with amazement. 
Above all, the keluni was a mystery to him, and the 
manner of his reception quite puzzled him. 

The Sadhav’s daughter had given orders for 
sumptuous dishes. When dinner was ready, it was 
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brought in plates of gold. The prince then sat down to 
eat. The keluni, now dressed like a princess, sat beside 
him and began to fan him gently. The prince looked 
at her with wonder. The Sadhav’s daughter could not 
miss this opportunity. She sang out the old doggerel 
with a slight modification. 


“A cowrie gives life, 

Its want will cause death; 

If you take care of it, 

It will give you wealth, 

As much as you require 

To make even a prince a prisoner.” 


The truth at cnce flashed upon the mind of the 
prince. The mystery was solved, It was now clear 
who the woman was. Wonder gave place to admiration 
and regret. The prince looked abashed. Ha was stung 
with remorse and was unable to speak. He caught hold 
of his wife's hand and his looks showed he was asking 
for pardon. 


News was at once sent to the palace,’ and there 
was great rejoicing in the royal household. The king 
and the queen came to the Sadhav’s daughter, and 
having stayed in her house for several days, returned to 
the palace with her and her husband. When they 
arrived, the Sadhav'’s daughter was installed as the Pata- 
bahu or the Chief Bride. The two co-wives lived in 
good accord and everyone was happy. 


Thus my story endeth— 
And the flower-plant withereth. 
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O plant, why dost thou wither ? 
The black cow eats me up. 
O black cow, why dost thou browse ? 
The cow-herd watches me not. 
Why ( cowherd ) dost thou not watch ? 
The eldest Bahu ( daughter-in-law ) gives me 
no food. 
Why, O Bahu, dost thou not feed the cow-herd 7? 
Alas | my baby cries. 
Why, baby, dost thou cry ? 
Alas 1 the ants do sting. 
Oh ! ants, why do ye sting ? 
Here in the dust we do quietly hide, 
And when we get tender flesh, 
We never fail to bite. 
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A Lullaby 


Get thee gone, bogey, 
Do thou go and rest 


Where mandia? grows thick 

In field, that’s thy nest. 

Hush, my child, sleep, go to sleep, 
My treasure, my darling, my all, 


Hark, there cries the dead of night, 
And the Koka? yelps behind the wall. 


Hush, the Koka’s lurking there 
To cut, my child, thy tender ear, 


Go to sleep, my darling; 
Come not, Koka here. 


But do go elsewhere 
Our dearie is sleeping. 


1. Mandia—A kind of corn grown in Orissa 
and Madras. 
2. Koka—A goblin—a bogey. 
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The Story Of Maunavati 


There was a certain king who had an only son. 
When the prince grew to be a fine young man, the king 
wished to get him married. Messengers were sent in 
all directions for a suitable bride, but the prince said he 
would not marry, unless a girl were found who could 
bear ten blows at his hands, Under such a condition 
all efforts to negotiate a match naturally failed. When- 
ever a father having a marriageable daughter, heard this 
proposal, he would say with a frown, “Thank God, my 
daughter is in no went of suitors; she will have nothing 
to do with such a prince.” Only one messenger who 
had travelled very far, came back successful. He had 
been to the court of a king who had a beautiful daughter. 
The king laughed at the proposal atid was going to 
dismiss the impudent messenger with a flat refusal; but 
the news reaching the ears of the princess, she sent word 
to her father that she would not mind the condition 
imposed, if the match was found otherwise suitable. 
“Your message,’ said the king, addressing the messenger, 
“js very strange and rude but if the princess agrees, 
I have no reason to resent.” 

The news pleased the prince’s father. Further 
negotiations were at once set on foot, and the match 
was finally settled. When the dav fixed for the 
wedding arrived, the prince started with a splendid 
retinue and gorgeous equipage. The bridegroom and 
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his party were received by the Fkride’s father in a right 
royal style, and the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp and eclat. The bride's dower was such as befitted 
her rank, and consisted, among various other articles of 
immense value, of horses and elephants with trappings 
of geld and silver, jewellery containing brilliants of 
great value, silken garments with the richest embroidery, 
and plates, cups and dishes of the rarest workmanship. 
The festivities over, the prince returned home with 
his bride. 

On the fourth day, when the prince met his wife 
at night, he wanted to give her the ten blows, according 
to his vow. The wife said that the prince was free to 
act as he chose, provided he could make Maunavati 
speak. 


“Who is Maunavati ?” enquired the prince, 
somewhat surprised. 


“She is a princess who will marry the young man 
that can make her speak”. 


At these words, the prince became very curious 
to know more of Maunavati, and a spirit of adventure 
possessed his heart. The fulfilment of his vow was 
postponed. The desire to visit Maunavati increased day 
after day till at last it grew into a passion beyond his 
control. 

Leaving his new and beloved wife, whom we shall 
henceforth designate by her name Nilavati, the prince 
set forth one morning in quest of Maunavati. It took 
him a long time to reach the town where the princess 
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lived. He was soon admitted into the palace where he 
met the princess's nurse. On enquiry the nurse informed 
him that many princes had come and sought for the 
princess's hand, but failing to make her speak even a 
word, they had all been thrown into prison. The prince, 
however, was not to be so easily daunted. He told the 
nurse that he was a prince who had come for that very 
purpose, and that he wanted to be allowed to enter the 
princess's chamber. He was accordingly led into the 
chamber where the princess was. Throughout the night 
he tried all his tricks to make the princess speak, but in 
vain. When at last the day dawned, the prince was 
sent to prison, as others had been Lefore him. 


At home the prince's wife Nilavati waited long 
for her husband’s return. Her heart was filled with 
remorse, and she felt like a guilty creature. When 
nothing was heard of her husband for a long time, she 
was unable to stay at home. One morning, when every 
body was asleep, she disguised herself as a young man 
and taking a horse from the royal stables, went away in 
search of her husband. Away she went, uphill and 
down dale, through field and forest, and at last arrived 
in a village where she found four csuras! playing at 
dice. The game had been played for a long time with 
no victory or defeat to either party, When they saw 
the rider, they called her. “We are asuras”’, said one of 
the party addressing her, “but if you help us in this 
game, you nced not be afraid of being devoured. You 
seem to be an adept in this game, young man; come, then, 


1. Asuras—Demons. 
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and help us in bringing it to a successful termination.” 
The princess complied. Alighting from her horse, she 
joined one party and helped it to win. Then she joined 
the opposite party and that party won. Having thus 
pleased both parties one after another, she asked leave 
to go, as, she said, she had an important piece of business. 
The asuras expressed their desire to accompany her, to 
which the princess agreed. 


The unexpected friendship of the asuras possessed 
of superhuman powers, encouraged the princess, and 
she was very glad. She thanked them heartily for their 
kind offer, and they all left for the town where Princess 
Maunavati lived. When they arrived there, Nilavati, 
in the guise of a prince as before, sent word to the king 
that he was a suitor who had come from a distant 
country with the object of having Princess Maunavati 
for his wife. The king received the young man in a 
manner befitting his rank. He gave orders to accommo- 
date the young man in a suitable house and sent Sidha! 
for him and his companions. The companions who 
were the asuras, ate up all the articles in no time, and 
when the king's men saw this, they informed their 
master of what they had seen. The king was rather 
surprised, but thinking that the prince's companions 
were powerful athletes capable of eating large quantities 
of food, gave orders to supply as much as tliey wanted 
and a great deal mere. 

The asuras could assume any form and shape 
according to their will, and could, whenever necessary, 


1. Sidha—Present of rice and other articles of 
food sent to a guest. 
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render themselves invisible to human eyes. “My friends,” 
said Nilavati to her companions in the evening, “the 
time has come when I shall be in need of your assistance. 
When I am taken to Princess Maunavati, let one of you 
remain invisible in a leg of her palanka!, another in the 
lamp-stand, a third in the ceiling of her chamber, and 
let the fourth hide himself in the Princess's necklace. 
Whenever I shall ask any questions let each in turn 
give an absurd reply”. 

Having thus arranged with her friends, Nilavati 
went to the palace and was taken into Maunavati’s 
chamber. The invisible asuras followed her and posted 
themselves in the respective places previously assigned 
by her. 

“Will not the Princess deign to speak with me ?” 
said she addressing the nurse. The nurse only gave her 
the customary reply. “‘Be it as she will,” said Nilavati, 
“but let her kindly listen to what I say.” 


With these words Nilavati related the following 
story of the Courtesan and the Parrot :— 


The Courtesan And Her Parrot 


A young courtesan kept a parrot of which she 
was very fond. Once upon a time, the parrot tribe 
arranged to hold a conference of their own to which all 
birds of that species were invited to attend. The court- 
esan’s pet, being also invited, said to its mistress, 
“Mother, we parrots are going to have a meeting; will 


1. Palanka—Bed-stead. 
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you not allow me to go ?” The permission being granted, 
the parrot went away. 


When the meeting was over and the parrots were 
returning home, the pet said to some of his friends, 
“Brethren, is it not necessary for me to take a present 
for my mistress ?” His friends approved the idea, but 
they could think of no present that the rich courtesan 
would appreciate. At last one of them suggested that 
ambrosial! fruit would be a suitable present for the 
courtesan, and his suggestion being approved by the rest, 
the parrot brought an ambrosial fruit and presented it 
to its mistress. The courtesan did not know what fruit 
it was; so she threw it away on the ground behind the 
house. There the fruit lay till in course of time a plant 
grew out cf the seed and became a very big tree bearing 
a large quantity of flowers and fruits. The fruits ripened 
and looked very fine. 

One day the courtesan plucked one ripe fruit 
which, however, had been licked by a snake and conse- 
quently poisoned by his venomous breath. She cut the 
fruit in twain and in order to see what kind of fruit it 
was, threw one half of it to a crow which was.near. The 
crow being tempted by its fine appearance and sweet 
taste ate it up; but the poison was so virulent that it 
died on the spot. / 

At this the courtesan thought that her pet had 
brought her the poisonous fruit with on evil intent. 
Her anger knew no bounds, and taking up a stick which 
was lying near, she killed the parrot at once. 


1. Ambrosial fruit—heavenly fruit giving perpetual 
youth and beauty. 
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About this time, the courtesan's washer-womat 
quarrelled with her husband and was beaten by him int 
consequence. Unlike her confreres of the present day, 
this woman was very sensitive, and the instilt was more 
than she could bear. Ina fit of passion she left her 
husband's house and resolved to put an end to her own 
life. She had learnt from the courtesan that the fruit 
of the big tree was deadly poison. She accordingly 
came to the tree and culling a ripe fruit ate it up. But 
strangely enough, no death ensued; on the contrary, she 
at once felt revived from the misery and despondency 
that had overtaken her, and wonder of wonders, the 
charms of her long-past youth came back. 

When she returned home, she was a thoroughly 
changed woman. The revival of her youth greatly 
pleased her husband who began to love her more dearly 
than ever. 

When the washerwomar cane to the courtesan 
next morning, with the clothes she had taken, washed 
and cleaned, the latter taking her to be the washetrman'’s 
daughter-indaw, said, ‘‘Where is your mother-in-law 7 
I hope she is not ill.” 

“You mistake me for my daughter-in-law, madam. 
Yesterday, having had a quarrel with my husband and 
being beaten by him, I intended to commit suicide and 
ate a fruit of that tree which, you said, was rank poison. 
But would you believe it, madam, instead of death which 
I expected every minute, I got my former youth back 
again. Do I really look prettier, mistress, even as pretty 
as my daughter-in-law ?” 
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The courtesan looked amazed. Her wonder gave 
place to grief and remorse when she remembered her pet, 
the parrot which she had so foolishly put to death. 
“ Alas ! how cruel I was,” she said with a deep sigh, “to 
kill an innocent creature which loved me so well 1 It had 
really brought me the ambrosial fruit to preserve my 
charms from decay, but I, ungrateful wretch, was so vile 
as to think that my pet, my darling had brought me 
poison !” 

Nilavati paused. She looked round, and finding 
that both Maunavati and her nurse were listening with 
rapt attention, she was glad. Not a word, however, did 
she speak to either, but addressing the legs of Maunavati's 
bed-stead, she asked them which ot the two—the parrot 
or the courtesan—they thought to be worthy of blame. 
The legs of the bed pronounced the verdict of guilty 
against the parrot. At this Maunavati could not restrain 
herself and immediately spoke out. “Shame !” cried the 
Princess, “You being the legs of my couch, are so silly 
as to give such an absurd opinion! I say it was the 
courtesan who was guilty. Could there be any doubt 
about it ?” 

Rejoicing at her success, Nilavati called the nurse 
to witness that the princess had spoken. The first 
praharal of the night was now over. For the second 
prahara Nilavati began a new story, the story of the 
Mahajana and his Dog :— 
a Ars 2 I a 

1. Prahara—A fourth part of the day or night 

equal to 3 hours. 
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The Mahajana And His Dog 


A rich merchant and a prince were Sangatas!, 
The merchant had a favourite dog which was very 
serviceable as a watch-dog. Once upon a time, a gang 
of thieves having ‘got into the town, a number of thefts 
took place in the palace and its neighbourhood. The 
Prince, one day, esked his Sangata to lend him his dog 
for a week or so. The merchant agreed, and sent the 
dog ‘to the palace where it did splendid service. The 
animal was so strong and formidable, and at the same 
time so vigilant, that no thief could venture into the 
neighbourhood of the palace. Being foiled in their 
endeavours to effect an entrance into the vicinity, the 
gang left the town in despair. Thus through the excell- 
ent services rendered by the watch-dog, the people were 
completely freed from anxiety within a short time. 


The Prince now sent the dog back to its master 
with a letter tied to its neck. In the letter were enclosed 
several silver coins which were meant asa reward for 
the dog. The merchant seeing the dog return so soon, 
thought he had run away from the Prince's palace. So 
he grew very angry; and in a fit of passion, struck the 
animal with a large club that was lying near. The blow 
was so severe that it killed the favourite animal on the 
spot. Nothing could be farther from his wish than to 
kill his own pet dog whom he had reared with great 


1. Sangatas—Two friends address themselves as 
such, the relation being established by a formal 
ceremony. 
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care. The young merchant shuddered at his own act of 
rashness and cruelty. Now perceiving a small roll of 
paper tied to the animal’s neck, he unfastened it and at 
one glance understood that the dog had not run away as 
he had surmised, but had rendered excellent service. 
Stung with remorse the young man cried loudly fora 
long time in a bitter agony of grief. 


The story being told, Nilavati looked up, and 
addressing the ceiling, asked its opinion as to which of 
the two it considered guilty—the merchant or the dog ? 


“The dog, to be sure,” replied the ceiling. At 
this Maunavati burst out into an emphatic negative. 
“No, certainly not,” she cried out, ‘the merchant was 
solely to blame for the occurrence.” 


Nilavati's face glowed with triumph. She drew 
the attention of the nurse and asked her to note that the 
Princess had spoken for the second time. 


After a little pause, Nilavati began her third 
story, that of the Brahmani and her Mongoose :— 


The Brahmani And Her Mongoose 


A poor Brahman widow once tamed and petted a 
mongoose. The widow had an infant son. When she 
used to go out to earn her living, her little son was left 
at home under the care and protection of the mongoose. 
One day the Brahmani had to remain absent from home 
for a long time, husking rice at the house of a rich 
neighbour. When going out she asked the animal to 
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keep watch over her sleeping son. The mongoose lay 
beside the infant's bed, and having rothing to do fell 
fast asleep. 


Unfortunately, a snake crept into the house that 
day, and while the mongoose was fast asleep it crawled 
into the bed and bit the child. When the child cried 
out with pain, the mongoose woke up and finding the 
snake in the child’s bed seized it at once and tore it to 
picces. The fragments of the snake's body were then 
carried by the animal into a bush behind the house. 
Now finding the child dead, the mongoose went into the 
jungle in search of amaragada or the life-giving plant, 
and wa just coming back holding a bit of the medicinal 
root at its mouth, when the mother of the child returned 
home. The very sight of the dead child stained with 
blood maddened her with grief. She called out to the 
mongoose and rushing out of the door found the animal 
with its body all stained with blood. It was now as 
plain as anything that the child had been killed by the 
murderous mongoose which she had herself so fondly 
reared and petted. Grief turned into fury, and the 
frantic mother taking up a heavy stick struck the animal 
dead on the spot. Finding a bit of root in the mouth of 
the dead creature, she picked it up and pounding it on 
a stone slab with a pestle, mixed it with water and 
poured the liquid into the child's mouth. The child 
gradually revived, and in a short time, was completely 
cured. 


This led her to think that the child had probably 
been bitten by a snake, and she set herself to find out 
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the truth by further investigation. By following the 
marks of blood she came to the bush where the fragments 
of the snake’s body struck her with horror. 

The mist of doubt was now cleared up, and the 
widow saw how faithful and serviceable the mongoose 
had been. Anger gave place to remorse; and the poor 
widow filled the air with her bitter lamentations which 
were heard for many a day. 

After a little pause, Nilavati addressed the lamp- 
stand and wanted to know its verdict. 


“Whom do you think to be really guilty in this 
affair, the widow or the mongoose ?” 


“Certainly the mongoose, who was the cause of 
all the trouble, and in my opinion the animal was 
rightly served.” 

At this, the Princess could not control her tongue. 
“Silly wretch ! thy egregious nonsense brings disgrace 
on this royal household. Dost thou not see that the 
widow was alone responsible for the tragic incident ?” 

Nilavati smiled. She called the nurse to witness 
that the Princess had spoken for the third time. 

“My dear Princess,’ said she addressing Mauna- 
vati, “let me tell ybu another story, and I hope you will 
kindly listen to it as you have done so long.” With 
these words, she began het story for the fourth Prahara 
of the night. 


The Story of Four Sangatas 


Once upon a time a prince had three Sangatas, 
one of whom was the son of a goldsmith, another the son 
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of a carpenter, and the third the son of a weaver. One 
day the four Sangatas made up their minds to travel; 
but fearing that their parents would not allow them to 
do so if they came to know of it, they resolved to get 
away in secret. Accordingly, one morning they got out: 
of their homes, and ran away as fast as they could. They 
journeyed the whole day, and were going through a 
forest when the sun set and darkness set in. It was 
impossible to proceed further in the darkness of the 
night, and consequently they had to stop. It was 
arranged that they should keep watch by turns, and 
that cach should remain awake for one prahara, while 
the other three would be sleeping. 


The carpenter's son had his turn first. He sat 
up while the others lay fast asleep, and having nothing 
to do, took up a log of wood and carved the figure of a 
young maiden out of it. When the second prahara 
arrived, he went to sleep and the weaver’s son had to 
remain on duty. Finding the wooden image of a girl, 
he furnished it with suitable clothing. The bania’s! son 
kept watch during the third prahara, and he seeing the 
fivyure well-clad but wanting in ornaments, adorned it 
with ornaments of gold. In the fourth prahara, when 
the king's son had his turn, he gave breath to the 
wooden figure which now became a living girl of remark- 
able beauty. At this time the day dawned, and when, 
all the friends woke, the charming girl captivated their 
fancy. Each of them claimed to have brought her into 


being, and a dispute arose among the four Sangatas. 
ro 


1. Bania’s—Goldsmith's. 
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Nilavati paused. Soon after, she addressed the 
Princess's necklace and called upon it to decide whose 
claims were superior to those of the rest. 


“The carpenter's son and the prince had a better 


claim to the hand of the girl than the other two,” was 
the reply. 


“Absurd,” cried out Maunavati, ‘“‘the girl was 
brought into existence partly by the carpenter and 
partly by the prince. Each of them, therefore, occupied 
the position of a father in respect to the girl. Is it not 
absurd for a father to lay claim to the hand of his 
daughter in marriage ? I am rea.iy ashamed to hear your 
absurd judgement.” 


Nilavati looked at the nurse in triumph and 
called her to witness that she had succeeded in making 
the Princess speak four times during the night, once in 
each prahara, at the end of each story. 


The night expired. When the King held his 
court the following morning, Nilavati approached him 
and said, “Your daughter could not maintain her 
accustomed silence, last night. I told her four stories 
and made her speak at the end of each.” 


The King looked surprised. He could not believe 
that the Princess had spoken, until the fact was confir- 
med by the testimony of the nurse. When he was 
satisfied, he welcomed the young man ( Nilavati in 
disguise ) with great pomp and ceremony and began to 

make preparations for celebrating the wedding. 
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Nilavati was too noble and generous to be satis 
fied with her own good fortune. Her heart was ‘full 
of the milk of human kindness,” and she prayed to the 
King for the release of all those unsuccessful suitors 
who had been thrown into prison in consequence of 
their failure. “Neither the Princess nor myself,” she 
said imploringly, ‘“‘can feel happy enough to joih in the 
marriage feast, until these unsuccessful princes and 
young men have been liberated from prison.” 


An amnesty was at once decreed. Thereupon 
Nilavati went to the prison and finding the Prince, her 
husband there, secretly delivered to him the following 
message. 


“Grieve not, O Prince, any more. You are all 
going to be set at liberty. I have won the hand of 
Princess Maunavati; but being vowed to celibacy I am 
not going to marry. I will marry you to the Princess 
and will make you happy. I will serve as your barber 
at the wedding.” 


The prince was so greatly astonished that he 
could hardly speak. Before he could thank the young 
man for his kindness or make any enquiry from him, he 
went away. 


Nilavati now returned to the King and said, 
“May it please Your Majesty, Iam vowed to celibacy 
for many years more. I would therefore pray that the 
Princess Maunavati may be given away to my master, 
the prince whom Your Majesty has so graciously 
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released from prison. My master is infinitely more 
handsome and accomplished than I am.” 


To this the King gladly agreed, and thereupon 
Nilavati felt very happy. 


The marriage was celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. After the festival the King sent his daughter 
with her husband, Nilavati accompanying them as the 
Prince's barber. On their way home, Nilavati threw 
off her disguise and appeared before the Prince as his 
first wife. The Prince's astonishment knew no bounds. 
On being questioned Nilavati replied that she had come 
to witness her husband's wedding. Thereupon the Prince 
asked her to redeem the pledge by receiving the ten 
blows at his hands. 


“Shame !" cried Nilavati, “You ought to slap 
your own cheek in expiation of your conduct ! Do you 
think it was you who won the hand of your dear second 
wife ? Don’t you remember to whom you owe your 
release from the prison ?” 


The Prince was abashed, and hung down his head. 
The strangeness of the events quite perplexed him. 
Being unable to solve the mystery, he entreated his wife 
to explain what had happened. Nilavati now related 
her adventure, which revealed her uncommon pluck and 
ingenuity, and showed how dearly she loved him. The 
Prince's face glowed with admiration. He had never 
felt so happy before, and knew not how to reciprocate 
the love of his first wife. 
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When he became king some years after, Nilavati 
was his Patarani. This talented lady became the light 
of the royal household and was respected by all people. 
Both the queens were devotedly attached to their 
husband and loved each other like sisters as long as 
they lived. 


Thus my story endeth, 
And the flower-plant withereth, 


etc. etc. etc. 
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Fun 


Once two friends sat singing, 
By a lake in the evening, 
Facing the moon, bright 
With her pale white light. 
The wind was blowing, 

The lake was glowing; 
“Behold,” said one, ‘“‘the lake 
Is all ablaze.” 


Added he, 
“If the water will burn, 
Where will the fish turn ?” 
“Up the tree yonder,” 
Replied the other. 


Said the first one :-— 
“What you suggest to me 
Is mere stupidity; 
Fish are no horses to live 
On trees, as you believe.” 
Unable to decide anything 
The friends patted arguing. 
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The Story Of Two Friends 


In a certain country there lived two friends, one 
of whom was the son of the King, and the other the son 
of his chief Minister. They were nearly of the same 
age, and the Minister being a favourite of the King, 
were brought up together and taught by the same 
teacher. The King was not only pleased to sanction 
this arrangement, but as a further token of his royal 
favour, he formally caused the two lads to be known and 
bound to each other as Sangatas. They used to read 
together, perform their morning and afternoon exercises 
together, and together they went out hunting in the 
neighbouring forest. Their friendship deepened with 
the advance of years, and when they grew to be young 
men, it scemced they had but one mind and one heart 
between them. 

We do not know how far the teacher entrusted 
with the education of the two lads succeeded with his 
pupils. That is a point which the old lady from whom 
we had the pleasure of hearing the story never cared to 
touch, although her tales always enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for fulness of detail. This may indeed seem strange, 
burt the explanation is simple. It is this—that the study 
of books was not considered of any great moment in the 
educatin of princes who were taught to observe, to 
discover, and to judge more by themselves than through 
the medium of books. The two friends were eager to 
excel in horsemanship rather than in the writing of 
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verses, and to earn fame as valiant warriors rather than 
as learned men or philosophers. 


One day, the two friends, being actuated by a 
love of adventure quite natural to young men of their 
age and condition of life, made up their minds to visit 
distant places, unaccompanied by any retinue or servants. 
With this object in view, they rose very early next 
morning, and riding their favourite horszs, the Pakshi- 
rajas, left their homes without the knowledge of their 
parents. The epithet of Pakshiraja had been deservedly 
bestowed on the two animals, since in point of swiftness 
and strength they could be compared with the Pegasus 
of Greek and the Uchchaihsravas of Indian mythology. 
They passed through many villages and towns, crossed 
several rivers, and when the sun rose high, were carrying 
their riders through a vast forest where there was no 
sign of human habitation. Here the King’s son felt very 
thirsty, and being unable, through utter exhaustion, to 
remain on horseback, had to dismount and ask his friend 
to get him some water to drink. Upon this the Minister's 
son alighted, and finding no other means of ascertaining 
the place where water could be had, climbed up the 
tallest tree that he could find nearby. He got to the top 
of the tree, and casting his eyes in all directions, observed 
some herons and kites flying at a distance. 


Delighted with this discovery, he came down, and 
leaping upon his favourite horse, at once gallpped off in 
the direction of water. Presently he found himself 
beside a large tank or lake which was furnished with 
several bathing-ghats paved with marble of a variety of 
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colours, and surmounted with marble arches supported 
on columns of exquisite workmanship. A long and 
beautiful avenue bordered by trees, from whose branches 
hung delicious fruits, led the way to each ghat. Al- 
together the place presented a scene of beauty, to 
perfect which art had aided nature. The young man 
alighted from his horse, and as his lips and throat were 
parched with thirst, he went straight down into the 
water, and standing on the marble steps with his body 
half immersed, he had his fill of the cool and refreshing 
draft. When his thirst was allayed, he filled his bowl 
for his friend the Prince, and was preparing to come 
back, when his eyes were caught by an engraving on the 
marble pavement—a female form of surpassing beauty. 
“My friend,” said he to himself, “will certainly wish to 
visit this place when he has tasted this delicious water, 
but if he looks upon this beautiful figure he may be 
possessed by a mad desire to marry the fair damsel whom 
it represents. It is meet, therefore, that I should conceal 
this image from his view and save him the misery likely 
to be caused by his disappointment.” He accordingly 
threw some mud over the engraving, and. having covered 
it completely, mounted his horse and rode off as fast 
as he could. 

It did not take him long to reach his friend who 
was sitting alone, anxiously expecting his arrival. When 
the minister's son offered him the drinking bowl he was 
much delighted and having appeased his thirst, he 
enquired of his friend whence such sweet water had 
been procured. When he heard of the tank, he proposed 
to go there himself, and notwithstanding all that his 
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friend could say to the contrary, he insisted and would 
not listen to his words. Failing in his efforts to dissuade 
the Prince from his purpose, he followed in silence, 
determined to keep out of his friend's sight, by all means, 
the bewitching image on the marble pavement which he 
had, from the beginning, regarded with a vague sense of 
anxiety and even alarm. It will appear from what 
followed that his apprehensions were not unfounded. 


As soon as the Prince reached the place, he could 
not, although, his thirst had apparently been satisfied, 
abstain from drinking once more a large quantity of the 
water, by the sight of which he was drawn irresistibly, 
as a fish is allured by the baits of the angler. When he 
came out of the water he went up to the place where 
the engraving on the floor had been covered up with 
clay. “What does this mean ?” said he, somewhat sur- 
prised at finding the clean floor thus dirtied with mud. 
“Nothing but the work of women who after bathing in 
the tank performed their Usha! Pujas there on the 
marble floor.” The prince was not satisfied with this 
reply, but began to wash the mud away with water from 
the tank. The image reappeared in all its beauty and 
seemed to look upon his face with a captivating smile. 
The Prince’s gaze was transfixed to the spot, and when 
at last he raised his eyes he said with a sigh, “I will not 
leave this place, Sangata, until you have brought me 
information where this beauty resides, and how I can 
make her my own.” His Sangata tried to explain that it 
was nothing but an engraving intended for decorating 


1. Usha—Early dawn. 
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the floor, and that it would be absurd to think that 
every graven figure must have been the representation 
of a living original. “Supposing,” he added, “‘that it 
were the image of a living beauty, what chance is there 
of her still being unmarried ? Give not the reins to such 
wild fancies, I pray you, and be more considerate in 
forming your hopes and resolutions.” The Prince replied 
that he would gladly welcome death in the pursuit of 
the charming mirage, if such it were, and if his friend 
would not help him in the matter, he was not afraid of 
pursuing the adventure alone, or even of dying a lonely 
death. 

At this, the Minister’s son became very anxious, 
and sceing that persuasions would be vain, he began to 
think over the matter more seriously than before. The 
sun was now going to sect and the shades of evening were 
fast approaching. As the place was surrounded with 
dense forests frequented by tigers and other beasts of 
prey, the bathing ghat, picturesque as it was, was not a 
safe resting-place for the night. They therefore tied 
their horses to a tree close by and when the forest was 
completely enveloped in dismal darkness, and the how- 
ling of jackals announced the approach of the fiercer 
denizens of the forest, the two friends betook themselves 
to one of the highest branches of a lofty Kadamba tree. 
Here they could not only keep out of the reach of wild 
animals, but could also command a view of a very large 
area of the surrounding forest. There the two friends 
sat listening to the tiger's growl, the laughing of the 
hyena, and the booming of beetles until a considerable 
portion of the night wore away. When it was past 
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midnight, all noise began to subside; the tigers and other 
animals went away; even the crickets ceased chirping; 
and there reigned perfect silence throughout the forest 
making the darkness still more horrible. Both the 
friends had sat musing with closed eyes and waiting 
wearily for the break of day, when this sudden and 
dreadful silence awakened them from their torpor. They 
opened their eyes, and lo ! the whole forest was illumi- 
nated with a brilliant light. At first they could not 
believe their eyes and thought it was a mere optical 
illusion. “Surely, said the Prince, “it is not morning. 
I could not have slept away the night with my mind 
wide awake.” His Sangata, looking more closely, observed 
that the light emanated from something on the surface 
of the water, which appeared to be moving towards the 
ghat. When it reached the steps of marble, he discovered 
that it was a stone of wonderful and supernatural lustre, 
borne on the hood of a gigantic serpent which was slowly 
emerging from below the water. When the reptile 
reached the wide and glossy floor of the ghat, it twisted 
its head, upon which the gem dropped upon the floor 
and shone with even greater radiance. Then, laying it 
aside at a corner, the serpent went forth hissing into 
the adjoining forest. Frist of all, it devoured the two 
horses which had been tied so near to the ghat, and then 
went on its way in search of more food to fill its capa- 
cious stomach. “I wonder,” said the Prince in a whisper, 
“why the beast puts off his ornament before going out in 
search of prey.” “Why,” replied his friend, “I should 
think he would otherwise have to starve like the cat in 
the fable who had a bell fastened to her neck.” 
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“Well, then, he should have thrown off the 
dangerous ornament never to put it on again.” 


“Serpents possessing gems are no less fond of them 
than misers of their hoarded wealth, nay, even more, 
since it is said that a serpent will not live if it is robbed 
of its gem. Moreover, such a marvellous stone cannot 
but have some marvellous virtues.” 


“Even if it possess no other than its supernatural 
lustre, I am determined to risk my life for it.” 


So saying the Prince began to descend and asked 
his Sangata to do the same. When they alighted, the 
Prince wished his Sangata to wait at the foot of the 
tree, sword in hand, watching tlie return of the serpent, 
while he would himself run to the ghat and pick up the 
gem. “If” added the Prince, “the monster comes up 
before I am able to secure the stone, knock off his head 
with a blow of your excellent broad-sword." With 
these words, he ran to the ghat, but no sooner had he 
picked up the stone than thc infuriated serpent was 
heard returning, his hisses shaking the tree along his 
path like a storm. Before the Prince could deposit the 
gem secure into the folds of his turban, the huge reptile 
came rushing upon him as fast as an arrow. His Sangata, 
however, was fully equal to the occasion. With an 
agility which could only be compared to lightning, he 
turned aside and dealt a mighty blow on the serpent, 
which severed his head completely from his massive 
body. The belly was then ripped open by the Minister's 
son, upon which the two horses recently swallowed by 
the serpent came out entirely uninjured. 
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The two Sangatas, very much delighted at the 
success of their adventure and the recovery of their 
favourite horses. soon found out that with the help of 
the wonderful gem they could easily go down into the 
lake without any fear of injury. At its touch, as by the 
rod of Moses, the waters parted, and the two Sangatas 
whose love of adventure and resourcefulness were as 
great as the constancy of their friendship, got down 
into the tank. They penetrated further and further, 
until at last they reached a region where it was dry 
land, and where beautiful gardens, metalled roads, and 
charming avenues greeted their eyes. They soon dis- 
covered they were approaching the palace of some king 
or prince of the lower regions. Ere long they arrived 
at the gate. They entered the palace, and after passing 
through many corridors, halls, galleries, and apartments 
came into a magnificent chamber where they found a 
damsel of uncommon beauty lying on a bed. At their 
approach, the girl got up and cried out, half in pity and 
half in surprise, ‘‘Alas ! young men, you have come here 
only to be devoured by the Nagarajal ? The two 
friends then told her the. whole story of their adventure, 
upon which she also gave an account of herself. 


“I am the daughter of the Naga-king, whom you 
have killed and from whom you have obtained the gem. 
He used to go out every night not only in quest of food 
for himself, but also to procure food fit for my consump- 
tion. I was never allowed to leave this palace except 
for bathing in the tank you have seen, where I went 


1. Nagaraja—Serpent-king. 
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every morning in my Manapavana! boat. The engraving 
on the marble floor, which has brought about all this, 
was done by my own hand and, I need hardly add, is 
only a rough sketch of my poor self. I vowed that I 
would marry the man whom the sight of that engraving 
might induce to seek my hand and who could come here 


with that object.” 


“Now that you have come here,” she continued, 
turning to the Prince after a pause, “I am ready, if you 
desire, to fulfil my vow, although you have killed my 


father.” 


When the Prince heard this, he said, “My dear 
Sangata, we have both won this beautiful girl; let us 
then have her as our common bride.” His friend, how- 
ever, did not agrec to this proposal but said, “I do once 
and for all relinquish in your favour my right tc the 
beautiful girl, if you think I have at all acquired any 
by assisting you in gaining her.” It was then settled 
that the Prince should marry the girl, and that in order 
to celebrate the wedding in a fitting manner, his Sangata 
should carry the message to his royal parents who, when 
they heard of it, would immediately ‘come to the Naga 
kingdom with their kinsmen, friends and equipage. 
Accordingly the Minister's son, taking the gem with 
him, left the place almost immediately to deliver the 
grateful tidings to their parents, who must have been 
sorely anxious owing to the long absence of their sons. 
ce NO Er aE eo ee a rE 

1. Manapavana—A boat which can carry its owner 
to wherever he wishes to go. 
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The two lovers had a pleasant time of it in 
expectation of their happy marriage, but as the place 
was far away from the kingdom of the Prince's father, 
and as the Minister's son could not know the route by 
which they had come, it took him a longer time to reach 
home than he had expected. The Naga-princess came 
to the tank as usual every morning for her ablutions 
with the help of her Manapavana boat, but as the gem 
had been taken by his Sangata, the Prince was unable 
to visit the tank and had to keep within the Naga-raja’s 
palace where he mostly indulged himself in conversation 
with his betrothed and occasionally in games and sports 
of various kinds in which the Princess also very readily 
took part. 

One morning, it so happened that the Princess, 
after performing her ablutions in the tank, was about to 
return to the palace in her Manapavana boat, when the 
King of the surrounding country who had been hunting 
in the adjoining forest and had happened to come near 
the tank at the time, caught a glimpse of her and being 
captivated by her beauay which, excellent as it was in 
itself, was rendered the more attractive by her sudden 
disappearance, determined to make ber his wife. With 
this object he repeated his visit next morning and hid 
himself in a bush close to the tank in order to have a 
better view of her person and to find out whence she 
came and whither she went away. A closer observation, 
however, only made him more frantic with love than 
before. As she was preparing to depart, the infatuated 
king, unable to contain himself any longer, issued forth 
out of the bush and dashed straight at her; but before 
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he could reach the water, he was mortified to find that 
the maiden with her boat had disappeared from his 
sight, as if by magic. He then returned to his capital, 
crest-fallen, and summoning all the carpenters in his 
kingdom ordered them, on pain of death, to prepare 
for him within a day a Manapavana boat like the one 
he had seen inthe tank. The carpenters represented 
that they could make a boat which in point of beauty 
and durability would equal any he had ever seen, but 
that they had never heard of a boat possessing such 
miraculous powers as he required. It is necessary for 
me here to tcll my readers that the Manapavana boat 
combined in itself tbe virtues of the cap and the sandals 
of the heavenly messenger Mercury; it had, as the name 
signifies, the power of voyaging through air, with the 
swiftness of thought, and also of rendering invisible any 
person who got into it. The carpenters, whose number 
was twelve hundred, protested against the cruel order of 
their king and entreated him to grant them more time 
for the purpose, but the king would not listen; they 
supplicated for mercy, but this only served further to 
exasperate the tyrant who sternly reiterated his order 
that if they failed to construct a boat of the above 
description within twenty four hours, he would have 
their heads separated from their bodies and also put to 
the sword their wives and children. A gloom of despair 
spread over the taces of the twelve hundred persons, and 
they returned home to convey the dreadful tidings to 
their wives and children, who, when they heard the 
inhuman order, turned pale and began to fill the air 
with their loud lamentations. 
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In the village where most of the carpenters lived, 
was a Kadamba tree of very large size, on which a pair 
of vultures had their abode. They had several young 
ones which hid themselves in their nests all day for fear 
of being pelted by the little urchins of the village, and 
had to remain without food till the mother returned in 
the evening after her day's flights, with food enough 
for her children. When the carpenters returned from 
the king an old man amongst them,. being unable to 
bear the plaintive cries of his numerous family, left his 
home in solemn resignation and betook himself to the’ 
shade of the aforesaid Kadamba tree where he lay down 
brooding over the terrible misfortune that was to over- 
take his family and kinsmen on the following day. The 
day wore away, and he would not rise to take his meals 
or perform his ablutions. Evening came, but still he 
would not stir. At sunset the vultures returned to 
their nest and were hailed with noisy delight by their 
hungry offspring. ‘Rest content for the night, my 
darlings,” said the female bird, “with that little food I 
have got for you today. You will have enough to eat 
tomorrow.” “How, mother ?” enquired a youngster, 
evidently not quite satisfied with the assurance. 

“Don't you “ know, dears, that before the sun goes 
down below the western sky tomorrow, there will flow 
torrents of blood, and yonder city will be strewn with 
the corpses of twelve hundred families ? Hark, you can 
hear their wailings even now." 

The young vultures told their mother that they 
had heard nothing about it, since they had not gone out 
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of their nest the whole day. As they persisted in their 
eager queries and would not be content till they had 
heard every detail, the mother related to them the story 
of the Manapavana boat and of the Princess whose 
beauty had driven the king mad after her. 


Here 1 have to ask my young and inquisitive 
friends to grant me two concessions. Let them take it 
for granted, in the first place, that a vulture may possess 
even a greater knowledge and wisdom than human 
beings; and secondly, that it is possible for a man to 
understand the language of certain birds. Even in more 
serious ancient literature, of this as well as of other 
countries, birds have been made to play the role of 
negotiators and philosophers; gods have been known to 
assume the shape of birds for the sake of pleasure or to 
perform important functions: and we read of vultures 
whose friendship was not despised even by powerful 
monarchs. 


When the young ones heard the story, their 
tender hearts were very much affected, although the 
expected slaughter of human beings gave them a prospect 
of a hearty repast on the morrow. 


“Is there no way, mother,” said they in a tone of 
sympathy,” to save the lives of these poor men ? Is it 
not possible to build a boat which will satisfy the 
King ?” 

“Quite possible, you silly creatures, the timber of 
the tree in which we dwell will make an excellent 
Manapavana boat, but we have no concern with the 
affairs of men. Lie still, my darlings, and go to sleep.” 
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When the old carpenter lying below heard this, 
his joy knew no bounds. He at once called together his 
friends and kinsmen, and with their help began felling 
the tree which had afforded him shelter during the day. 
The vultures quickly understood their intention and 
quitting their old home set up their abode in the hollow 
trunk of an ancient banyan tree situated at some 
distance from the village. The carpenters laboured the 
whole night, and when the day dawned, the boat was 
well-nigh complete. When the King heard this, he was 
glad, and distributed largess among the carpenters with 
a liberality which befitted his rank and the importance 
of the work they had accomplished. He ordered the 
boat to be fitted out magnificently and in the gayest 
fashion possible. When everything was ready he got 
into the boat and set out for the tank where the 
Princess used to come for her ablutions. In a short 
time the young lady was made captive and conveyed to 
his palace, where she was treated with a consideration 
and respect worthy of her rank and superhuman 
beauty. 

Let us now return to our amiable friend, the 
Minister's son, who had by this time reached home and 
conveyed the joyfub news to their bereaved parents who 
immediately made preparations for starting. One 
morning, at an auspicious hour, the Raja and the Rani 
accompanied by the principal courtiers and escorted by 
a large number of soldiers mounted on horses and 
elephants, left their capital in golden chariots drawn 
by horses adorned with gorgeous drapery. The whole 
retinue presented as gay and magnificent a spectacle ag 
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was ever witnessed ata royal wedding. The journey 
was very pleasant. and as the way lay through an 
extensive forest, it was the more so on account of the 
opportunities which it offered to the king and his 
courtiers for indulging in their favourite pastime, the 
chase. It did not take the royal party long to reach 
the tank which was their destination, since the Minister’s 
son who had now become well acquainted with the 
route, acted as their guide. When they reached the 
tank, the Minister's son with the help of his gem took 
the King and the Queen together with some maids of 
honour and attendants to the Naga-raja’s palace, where 
they were very much surprised to find the Prince 
sitting alone like a prisoner in solitary confinement. 
The Prince's face brightened with joy at their approach, 
but his Sangata was very much grieved and disappointed 
to learn that the Princess had gone away. The latter 
then heard with patience what sufferings the Prince 
had undergone in that lonely mansion since the sudden 
departure of the Princess, and clearly saw that some 
serious misfortune must have befallen her in the tank. 
It was useless to detain the King and his retinue there 
any longer, and accordingly they were all sent home 
again in a short time. The two Sangatas remained in 
the Naga-raja’s palace for a few days, but no clue could 
be discovered to the whereabouts of the Princess. The 
Minister's son then went out alone in search of the girl, 
leaving his friend in the palace and assuring him of his 
early return. 

I need hardly add that the Minister's son was 
endowed with a sanguine temperament which always 
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hoped for the best, and in which despair could never 
obtain a footing. Dangers and obstacles only served to 
put him on his mettle and rouse the powers of his 
resourceful intellect. His was a versatile genius, a self- 
denying and loving nature, and a force of will which 
made him always look ahead and push on towards the 
goal. 

Issuing out of the forest, he went to the nearest 
city, where having first collected all necessary informa- 
tion regarding the rulers of the neighbouring states, he 
successively visited their capitals and made enquiries 
about all recent weddings of kings, princes and noble- 
men. As he travelled incognito, nobody cared to 
enquire about him, his birth, character, or mission. 
After wandering through various kingdoms, cities and 
villages, he at length reached a village where he put up 
at the house of a widow, who was a Maluni! by profession. 
The village was situated on the outskirte of a town 
where a powerful Raja held his court. The Maluni 
used to supply garlands of flowers to the royal house- 
hold. From this woman he came to know that the 
king had lately brought to his palace, from a lake 
situated in a far-off forest, a girl of extraordinary 
beauty. The young man in disguise was too wise to 
evince any of the great eagerness to which this intelli- 
gence would naturally give rise, but maintaining an air 
of non-chalance he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
all necessary information regarding the girl including 
the way in which she had been captured by the Raja, 


1. Maluni—maker of garlands. 
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and her present whereatouts. He learnt from the 
Maluni whom he had begun to address as his aunt, for 
the purpose of winning her confidence and affection, 
that the wedding had to be postponed at the instance of 
the girl herself who had a vow forbidding her to look 
upon the face of any male person for a period of twelve 
months. You can well imagine how glad the Minister's 
son was at this news. ‘‘The course of love is never 
smooth,” thought he within himself, ‘“‘but where love is 
true and constant, I do not doubt its ultimate victory, 
The vow is but a trick to gain time till God would send 
her a rescuer.” 


Next morning, he went with his aunt, the Maluni, 
to the king’s palace and said that he wanted some employ- 
ment for his livelihood. Somehow or other, through 
favour of the servants, he succeeded in gaining admission 
to the royal court, where, after making his obeisance, 
he stood with folded hands before the throne. The 
Raja enquired who he was and what he wanted. “‘Some 
service, if it please your lordship,” said the young man. 
The King, being favourably impressed with his demea- 
nour, told bis minister that the young man should be 
provided with some employment and further questioned 
him about the nature of the work he could perform. 
The youth replied he was specially fit for the work of 
a watchman. “‘I have a natural gift for it, my Lord” 
he added, “I can remain awake for whole nights without 
one wink of sleep.” This was just the sort of work 
the king wanted to have well-done at the time, and 
accordingly the young man was appointed to keep 
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guared over the apartments allotted to the girl whom 
he had brought from the forest. 


The princess lived in a building which was separa- 
ted from the main palace by a garden and which in 
point of architectural beauty and richness of furniture 
was not at all inferior to the mansion where the Raja 
himself lived. She enjoyed perfect liberty within the 
precincts of this building, but the sentinels who kept 
watch at the gate had secret instructions not to allow 
her to go beyond the outer walls of the house if she 
ever desired to do so. The young watchman was instruc- 
ted in the same way, and as night came on, he went to 
his post. The other sentinels, who had been employed 
for the same purpose, felt very much relieved at bis 
appointment, when they heard of his marvelloug power 
of watching, and seeing the gate was secure in his 
keeping, fell asleep long before it was midnight. At 
this the young man was only too glad. He waited till 
everything became quiet. When it was past midnight, 
he crept into the chamber where the Princess lay tossing 
on her bed, and as he approached he made her signs to 
keep quiet. The Princess knew him at once and spring- 
ing from her bed she tried to reach him, but her feelings 
were too much for her and she fainted. When she 
recovered, she tried to be calm, and being eager to 
know how her friend had succeeded in tracing her, 
overwhelmed him with questions which he had no time 
to answer. 

“There will be time enough for me to tell you 
these things, princess; let us first of all devise means of 
delivering you from the clutches of this wicked fool.” 
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“Now that we have met each other I do not 
doubt the success of your enterprise. We can escape 
if only you take me into his palace. I know where he 
keeps the Manapavana boat.” 

They then hurried forth and soon found them- 
selves outside the gate, where the sentries were buried, 
as it were, in deep sleep. Fear gave wings to their 
flight. They soon reached the main entrance of tne 
mansion where the numerous guards were in no better 
condition than the seven sleepers. As the Princess knew 
where the boat lay, it was easy work for them to reach 
it. When they got in, at the princess's command it at 
once rose up into the air and carried them safe to the 
lake in no time. 

Gentle reader, I will not tire you with unnecessary 
details. Suffice it to say that with the help of the 
wonderful gem, the two friends with the princess soon 
came out of the Naga-raja's capital, and when they came 
they took care to carry with them all the jewels and 
gold with which the palace was filled. 


The two friends now thought of returning home; 
and having made preparations for the journey, which 
was very long and difficult, they started. After travell- 
ing all day, they found themselves near a big tank by 
the side of which there stood a temple. Being weary 
they wished to rest there for the night, and were glad to 
learn that it was the Baruni day and that thousands of 
people would come to the tank that night for the 
purpose of bathing in its sacred water. The two friends 
and the Princess took a hasty supper and betook them- 
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selves to a convenient place where they might sleep 
comfortably. The Prince and the Princess soon fell fast 
asleep, but the Minister's son, who was very cautious 
and vigilant, remained awake. 


The night advanced. The place was thronged with 
thousands of pilgrims, and there was great noise. In the 
midst of the noise and hubbub the Minister's son percei- 
ved a company of persons talking with one another on 
their way to the tank. They were gods in the disguise 
of human beings. One of them pointing to the sleeping 
Prince and Princess, said, “Look here, brothers, here 
is a couple about to be married, but the bridegroom is 
very unfortunate. As he will be entering his father's 
palace, the Meghanad wall will fall down upon his 
head, and he will be crushed to death, but if the wall be 
dismantled before his arrival, he can be saved.” 


Another said, ‘“‘Yes and something more. When 
the couple reach the palace, the Prince's stepmother 
will bring him poisoned food which, if eaten, will kill 
the Prince on the spot. But if the food be thrown away 
and buried underground, the prince may be saved. 


A third added, “Yes; but the Prince has yet 
another ordeal to face. When the Prince and the Prin- 
cess are sleeping together for the first time after their 
wedding the former will be bitten by a venomous snake 
which will come out of the ground below the Palankal, 
But if there be a friend near to kill the snake witha 
sword, the Prince can be saved.” 


1. Palanka—Bedstead. 
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Then all the three said to one another, “Yes, but 
if these secrets be divulged by anybody, let him be 
turned into stone.” 


The company went away. The Minister's son, 
having overheard all this, determined to protect his 
friend from the impending calamities. 


When morning came, the Minister's son said he 
would go ahead and carry to the King, the Prince's 
father, the joyful tidings. 


The Prince agreed. His Sangata mounted his 
favourite horse and it was not long before he reached 
his own country. He went straight to the King's palace 
where he related, as briefly as possible, all that had 
happened during his absence from home. Then there was 
great rejoicing in the palace. The Minister's son caused 
the Meghanad wall to be dismantled and then rerurned 
to the Prince and the Princess accompanied by a large 
retinue with elephants and horses. The Prince and his 
bride reached home very soon in the midst of great 
festivities and with great pomp and eclat. 

The Prince's step-mother then brought a gold plate 
full of delicious food, but the Minister's son was there 
to save him from this crisis. He snatched away the dish 
and pretending to eat the food all alone, went away 
from the palace to have the dish buried in the ground. 


Preparations were made for the wedding of the 
Prince and the Princess. The Prince, however, knew that 
he owed all his happiness and even his very life to his 
faithful Sangata. He accordingly called his Sangata to 
his side and proposed that as the Princess had been won 
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by both friends she should be married by both instead 
of by himself alone. To this his Sangata replied that it 
would give him infinitely greater pleasure and bappiness 
to celebrate his friend's wedding with the Princess than 
to marry the Princess himself. The Prince persisted, 
but his friend would not agree. The marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp and the festivities lasted for 
many days. The marriage ceremony over, the Minister's 
son begged his Sangata for a favour. “My dear Sangata,” 
said the Prince, ‘“‘what is it that I can have the pleasure 
of giving you when you have refused to partake of the 
best gift I had in my power to bestow ? You know fully 
well that there is nothing in the world that I can 
withhold from you.” 


“It is no gift, my dear friend, that I am seeking. 
I only ask you to allow me to keep watch beside your 
bed to-night, while you are sleeping with the Princess.” 


Both the Prince and the Princess readily agreed. 
As prophesied by the gods in disguise, a huge serpent 
appeared from under the ground after midnight, and 
as it lifted its head to reach the bed, the dexterous 
Minister's son raised his ponderous Khanda and with one 
mighty stroke separated its head from the body. Blood 
spurted from the severed trunk and a drop of blood 
fell on the cheek of the Princess who was fast asleep. 


The Minister's son having thus saved the life of 
his friend, took the dead serpent out of the room and 
buried it in the earth. Then coming back he removed 
all traces of blood from the floor and having unloosed 
his turban. he wrapped the sword in it, and with the 
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end of his sword thus covered with cloth, he tried to 
remove the stain from the Princess's cheek. While he 
was doing this, the bilt of the sword which was bare, 
touched the limbs of the Prince who at once awoke and 
finding his Sangata in that posture, looked very much 
surprised. The Ministers’ son was misunderstood. “Did I 
not tell you,’ said the Prince in a tone of mingled grief 
and anger, ‘“‘did I not tell you beforehand that we should 
both marry the Princess and have her as our joint bride ? 
Why did you refuse the offer then and behave like a 
scoundrel now ?” 


The Minister's son was simply overwhelmed with 
grief, and maintaining his habitual composure with 
great difficulty, said, “My dear Sangata, do not mis- 
understand me for heaven's sake. I am innocent." The 
Prince demanded an explanation and added that if the 
Minister's son failed to give a satisfactory account of 
himself, he would take his life and then put an end to 
his own with that great sword. The minister's son would 
readily have offered the demanded explanation and 
divulged the secret, if only his own life had been in 
danger. But he feared his friend might commit suicide 
in a fit of excitement. With tears in his eyes, he pite- 
ously entreated the prince to desist, and even pointed 
out that if he disclosed the mystery, he would be turned 
into stone. The Prince laughed off these apprehensions 
and even added with a sneer that an excuse like that was 
only a trick designed to impose upon him. This pierced 
his friend's manly heart, and he resigned himself to fate 
requesting his friend to keep in his bedroom the stone 
into which his body would be metamorphosed, so that 
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he and his wife might occasionally look upon him with 
feelings of brotherly affection. As the mystery was 
gradually unravelled. the body was undergoing a gradual 
change. The stories of the Meghanad wall, of the gold 
plate and the serpent were narrated and as the last words 
fell from his lips, the Minister's son stood dumb and 
motionless! ! ! He‘ had actually been converted into a 
stone. The Prince was frantic with grief, and being 
unable to bear the agony, hastily took leave of his newly 
wedded consort, carrying the stone on his shoulder. He 
immediately left the palace and retired into forest, deter- 
mined not to return home until his dear friend had been 
restored to life. He wandered through the trackless 
forest all day long, and towards the close of the day, 
took shelter under a tree where a vulture had built her 
nest for her young ones. The Prince had not been there 
long when he heard the young brood crying piteously, 
as if they had been greatly frightened at the approach of 
an enemy. On looking carefully he perceived a gigantic 
snake crawling up the tree obviously to devour the 
young birds. He at once sprang upon his feet and flung 
his sword at the serpent with great force. So sure was the 
aim and so skilful was the throw that the huge beast 
soon fell down severed in twain. When it grew dark, the 
mother-bird returned to her nest carrying in her beak 
enough food for her offspring. The young birds chirped 
out to their mother an account of what had happened, 
and refused to take any food until she had promised to 
do a good turn to their benefactor who was lying below. 
When her young ones went to sleep after supper the 
vulture addressed the Prince in the following words : 
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“I know, O Prince, everything that has happened 
to you, and 1 tell you how you can bring your Sangata 
back to life. The tree on which a roost lives possesses a 
wonderful virtue. Take a lump of earth from the root 
and when you have rubbed it all over the stone your 
friend will be restored to life.” 

We can easily imagine how glad the Prince was. He 
thanked the bird for her kindnes, and following her 
advice, succeeded in resusciating his dear friend. Then 
the two friends returned home and the Prince lived 
happily with his wife. 

But when I visited them, they spoke not a word.! 


Thus my story endeth, 
And the flower-plant withereth. 
etc. etc. etc. 


1. This sentence customarily finds a place at the 
end of a story in Oriya folk-lore. 
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A Riddle 


An early riser, but not a Brahman, 
Not a king, but wears a crown; 

No Dakua! but cries aloud, 

Like Rushi®, lives in house or wood; 
Can you tell me what it is ? 

If not, you shan't get the prize. 


es es et oie nes ae ene 4 4 pte 


1. A watch-man who wakes people at night. 
2. A sage, a hermit. 
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The Story Of Ambujamani 


In a certain country, there lived a merchant who 
had two sons. The sons used to do nothing, the father 
alone carrying on his business and managing all the 
household affairs. The merchant, however, was naturally 
anxious to sce that his sons learnt business and were able 
to carry it on for themselves, so that they might stand 
on their own legs instead of depending on their father’s 
income. He, accordingly, talked over the matter with 
his two sons onc day, and giving each a capital of one 
hundred rupees, asked him to start a business on his own 
account. Being thus thrown upon their own resources 
for their livelihood, the two brothers had to leave home 
and go in two different directions to carry out their 
father’s wishes. 


The elder brother, on his way, first met a Kela, 
who having caught a beautiful parrot, was going about 
to sell the bird. On enquiry, he learnt that the Kela 
would not part with the bird for less than twenty 
rupees. The young man, however, was very eager to have 
the bird. As he had money enough with him, he purcha- 
sed it, and having paid the price demanded, went on 
his way. He had not proceeded far when he came across 
another man who held on his hand a young mongoose. 
The man said the animal was for sale. As the merchant’s 
son was very fond of animals, he wished to purchase 
the mongoose also, and accordingly enquired about its 
price. The Kela demanded twenty rupees which, the 
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young man thought, he could well afford to pay. He 
paid the price and took the mongoose. 


The sun was very hot, and when it was midday, 
the young man sat down under a big banyan tree 
to rest. 


Late in the afternoon, he resumed his journey, and 
in a short time he came in sight of a village. At some 
distance from the village, he met a Kela who had caught 
an Odha ( a water-vole ) and was taking it to an adjoin- 
ing village for sale. The young man had never petted 
any animal of this species, and the very sight of the 
young water-cat interested him. Reing eager to have 
it, he began to make inquiries regarding its price. The 
Kela, who was a very cunning fellow, was not slow to 
read the young man’s mind, and at once demanded a 
very high price. But the young man had still enough 
money in his pocket. So the bargain was settled with 
little higgling, and twenty rupees, which was the price 
agreed upon, was paid at ance. 


Having thus purchased three animals, one after 
another, the young man entered the village which proved 
a Kela-hamlet or a group of Kela-hamlets inhabited by a 
large number of Kelas, men, women and children. Each 
family, containing numerous children of all ages, lived 
ina hut which consisted only of thatch without any 
walls. The children, who were all naked, were running, 
jumping and playing in hundreds, and some of them 
were quarrelling and fighting with one another. When 
the young man entered the village with his bird. mon- 
goose and water-cat, the children flocked round him. 
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But before he could sit down on the ground and satisfy 
their curiosity, his attention was arrested by a crowd of 
people at some distance, among whom he heard the 
sound of a peculiar music. On approaching, he found 
that an old snake-charmer was exhibiting a snake before 
a number of way-farers who stood round him in a Semi- 
circle. It was a very young and beautiful snake, and 
the man was making it wave its head to and fro, to the 
sound of a tom-tom. The young man elbowed his way 
through the crowd and went up to the snake-chatrmer, 
who, at his approach, Fegan to extol the virtues of the 
animal. The old man said that the snake belonged to 
a very high ciass Naga family, very rarely met with, 
and that it was with great difficulty that he had succee- 
ded in catching the animal. On hearing this, the young 
man enquired whether it belonged to a venomous species. 
“Venomous, indeed, it is,” replied the Kela, ‘“‘but it is 
the gentlest animal of the serpent kind and is capable 
of being easily tamed.” 


“How can a serpent be tamed ? It may indeed be 
gentle, but it will never obey its master.” 


“You have little knowledge, sir, of the nature of 
this Naga, which not only obeys its master but also 
confers prosperity on him if he treats it gently.” 


Upon this the young man was eager to have the 
animal, if the snake-chatmer would like to sell it for 
money. 

“Would you like to part with it, old man ?” he 


enquired. “Why not, sir,” replied the charmer, “if I 
can have a good price 2?” 
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Twenty rupees was the price agreed upon, and the 
young man got the snake on payment of the amount. 
He had now only twenty rupees left, out of the capital 
given by his father, but had now five mouths to feéd 
instead of one; and consequently, the money in his 
possession could not last long. When the last pie was 
spent, he had no other alternative than to return to his 
father's house. 

Before saying anything here in regard to the treat- 
ment he received at his father's hands, let us now, gentle 
reader, see what became of the younger brother, who, 
having got an equal amount for his capital, had gone 
forth in a different direction. 


The younger brother was more frugal in his habits, 
and had a turn for trade. He at once purchased a large 
quantity of food-grains, and having carried it to the 
nearest town, sold it for a higher price, so that in the 
course of a few weeks he was able to double his capital. 
Being thus successful, he returned home. 


When both the brothers came home, the old mer- 
chant called them to his side and addressed them in the 
following way. 

“I sent you out each with a capital of one hundred 
rupees, but while one of you has succeeded in increasing 
his capital, tlie other has come home penniless. Before 
my death, I have thus put your talents to the proof, and 
to, the one that has stood the test with credit, I bequeath 
the whole of my property and my business. Lam sorry 
for my first-born son, but since he has been weighed and 
found wanting, he must go without any patrimony.” 
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The elder brother was deeply mortified. The 
shock was more than he could bear, and he left his 
father's house immediately, taking with him the animals 
which he had purchased and petted. Seeing their master 
in such a miserable plight, they said, ‘“‘Be not dishear- 
tened, dear master, we are always at your service. You 
have reared us all with loving care, and we must do 
whatever in our power lies to make you happy. We 
are henceforth your Sangatas, and we will stand by you 
whenever you remember us and want our help.” 


With these words, the parrot, the mongoose and 
the water-cat took leave of their master and departed; 
but the snake, which loved its master too dearly, would 
not leave him alone. 


“Let us go, Sangcta,” said the snake, ‘‘to my 
father's house where you will have as much wealth and 
plenty as you may desire. My parents will be very glad 
to see you and will leave no stone unturned to make 
you happy.” 


The young man, accordingly, followed the snake 
to Naga-raja’s palace where he was astonished to find 
peace and plenty which even princes and noblemen of 
the earth might envy. The Naga-raja and his wife were 
very much delighted to find their son whom they had 
given up for lost. The mother at once took the child 
in her arms and began to fondle it, but the latter said, 
“Mother, before you show me any kindness or affection, 
I wish you to welcome my Sangata and benefactor who 
has not only released me from the clutches of my enemy, 
but has fed and reared me with loving kindness. Had 
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it not been for his fostering care, your child would have 
perished by this time.” 


Hearing these words the Naga-rani welcomed the 
youth heartily into her mansions and began to look 
upon him as her own son. 


“My dear youth,” said she with a tone of tender 
affection, “you are thrice welcome into our household. 
You are not only our guest, but our dear child’s Sangata 
and his most sincere friend and benefactor.” 


Upon this the merchant's son related his misfor- 
tunes in such a touching way that the Naga-rani was 
greatly moved. She fed and clothed the young man in 
a manner which befitted her rank, and when a few days 
after, the latter asked leave to go, she presented him a 
gem—the Ambujamani—of marvellous virtues. Like the 
Wonderful Lamp of the Arabian fable, it gave its owner 
whatever he wanted and conferred on him the power of 
working wonders; but unlike the Lamp, the marvels 
could be wrought by this gem without the intervention 
of demons who with their formidable size and hideous 
looks sometimes frightened their human master. More- 
over, Aladin's Lamp has never been known to talk with 
their possessors, but Ambuja-mani could talk with its 
owner as a servant does with his master. 


The possession of such a gem greatly rejoiced the 
young man and he felt happier than he had ever done 
before. Being eager to satisfy his curiosity regarding 
the gem, he held it in his hand and asked, “Who is 
your master 7?” 
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“He who has me in his possession for the time- 
being,” was the gem's reply. 

“What can you do for him ?” 

“ Anything that I may be bid to ” 

The merchant's son had now entered a town where 
a Raja lived. The palace which was the Raja's residence, 
was a magnificent building to which were attached 
beautiful gardens occupying a large area. When the 
merchant's son saw the palace, he asked the gem to build 
for him, during the night, a palace like that, and furnish 
it with gardens as beautiful. 

“Let it be as your Lordship wishes; you will find 
everything complete before day-break.” 

The young man slept soundly during the night and 
when he awoke early in the morning, he was astonished 
to find, close to the Raja's palace, another so like it, 
that it was difficult to distinguish the old from the new. 
The young man entered the new palace and lived there 
in a right royal style. Whenever the Raja came out 
into his gardens, the young man also went out into his 
own, so that the Raja and he saw each other from a 
distance, although neither of them wished to introduce 
himself to the other. The Raja wondered who the youth 
might be, and deputed one of his ministers to make 
inquiries. But no one could tell who the young man 
was and whence he had come; and even his own servants 
knew very little beyond that he was immensely rich. 
Naturally enough, the Raja was jealous of the youth's 
wealth, and thought him to be an upstart who having 
amassed a large fortuie som?how or other, bad the 
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effrontery to build a palace beside his own, and to settle 
there as his rival. But the Raja was cunning enough to 
conceal his feelings, and putting on an appearance of 
friendship, he at once paid a visit to the young ‘man in 
his residence. The plan was successful. The merchant's 
son, who was simple by nature, was easily outwitted. 
When their acquaintance deepened, the Raja one day 
expressed his desire to g.ve away, to the young man, his 
daughter who was his only child and successor. This 
proposal was very alluring to the young man who was 
unmarried and who had in the meantime heard a great 
deal of the beauty and accomplishments of the Princess. 
Finding that the bait thus thrown out had the desired 
effect. the Raja now ventured to make enquiries from 
the young man alout his home and parentage, and also 
to ask him how he had come by such affluence. The 
merchant's son easily played into his hands. He could 
not withhold the secret, end told the Raja, without 
reserve, that he owed all his wealth and prosperity toa 
gem in his possession. 


The wicked Raja now set himself to dcvise a plan 
by which he could rob the young man of his gem. One 
day he went to his daughter's chamber, and taking her 
into confidence, said, “My dear daughter, the young 
man whose mansions you now find adjoining our palace, 
is in possession of a gem by virtue of which he can acquire 
any amount of property or wealth. I have every reason 
to suspect that he will soon deprive me of my wealth 
and kingdom, and make himself master of it all. {1 have 
succeeded in gaining his confidence and even otfered to 
give you away to him in marriage. Having done one 
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half of the work myself, I leave the other half to be 
done by you. For the sake of your father, then, you 
will have to ascertain where he keeps the gem, and how 
it can be secured.” 

The Princess was accordingly sent to the merchant's 
son with this ignoble object. She, by virtue of her 
accomplishments, soon won the heart of the young man 
and learnt from him that he used to keep the gem under 
his pillow while he slept. She communicated the in- 
formation to her father who felt a fiendish pleasure at 
the certain prospect of possessing himself of the gem by 
treacherous fraud. The Raja then procured a quantity 
of Dhatura! seeds and a few other intoxicants, and 
having thoroughly powdered them desired his wife to 
prepare some sweetmeats containing these drugs. When 
the sweets were ready, he called his daughter and asked 
her to take them to the young man asa present from 
her mother. 

The Princess, however, did not agree. She depre- 
cated the sinful fraud, and with tears in her eyes, she 
supplicated the Raja to desist. But the latter would not 
listen to her entreaties, and commanded her, under pain 
of death, to carry out his plans. “I will have no advice 
from a silly girl like you,” said he; ‘“‘you must go, and by 
means of your wily tongue, make the young blade who 
loves you so well, partake of these sweetmeats which 
will bring on sleep and insensibility ina short time. 
When the young man will be lying in bed deeply un- 
conscious, get hold of the gem from under the piilow, 
and directly hand it over to me this night.” 


1. Dhatura—Stramonium, a poisonous intoxicant. 
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Seeing that the Raja was not amenable to good 
counsel, the Princess remained silent. Fearful of the 
tyrant’s wrath, she yielded, and carried the sweetmeats 
to the young man to bring about his ruin in return for 
his love. 


When the merchant's son saw the Princess, he 
enquired when the marriage proposed by her father was 
going to be celebrated. The Princess replied that she 
had been vowed to celebacy for a period of twelve 
months, and the term of the vow was to expire in three 
months more. The young man was delighted at the 
prospect, and the two sat talking with each other. He 
gladly partook of the sweetmeats, which, the Princess 
said, were a present from the Rani to her son-in-law. 


The drugged sweets induced sleep in a very short 
time. The young man lay down in his bed insensible, 
and appeared to be more dead than alive. It was very 
easy for the Princess to po:sess herself of the gem which 


lay under the pillow. 


When the Raja got the Ambujamani from the 
Princess, he at once wished that the young man should 
be transported during that very night to an island situa- 
ted far off in mid-ocean, and there placed inside a temple 
having no doors for either ingress or egress. Through 
the marvellous powers of the gem, the Raja's wishes were 
accomplished within the night. When the day dawned, 
the young man’s residence stood as before with all its 
furniture and stables, and the splendid train of servants 
and sentinels, but the lord of the mansion was not there. 
The servants at first searched for him inside the buildings 
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and all about them and the attached gardens. The 
sentinels swore that they had not seen their master going 
out during the night. It was then suspected that the 
young man had probably drowned himself in one of the 
tanks, and the tanks were consequently searched thoro- 
ughly by means of nets. Burt no trace of human body 
could be found. The servants waited in the palace for 
a few days, but as no clue could be discovered to reveal 
the truth of the affair, they explained the mysterious 
disappearance by saying that their master had been 
spirited away. Accordingly, they left the palace some- 
time after, in utter grief and despair. 


When the young man awoke in the morning, he 
found himself in a solitary cell having no door or win- 
dow. The truth at once flashed upon his mind that he 
had been betrayed and robbed of the gem by the Princess 
herself whom he had thought to be his own betrothed 
lady love. The thought filled his heart with grief and 
anguish, owing not so much to his present distressed 
condition, which he had not yet fully realised, as to the 
infidelity of the sweet heart by whom he had been bet- 
rayed and whom he would henceforth have to remember 
with hatred intead of love, with scorn instead of 
admiration. His mind was going to get out of tune, 
his feelings about women's love, chastity and faith were 
severely outraged and the shock was painful for him 
to bear. 

Sometime after, when he partially recovered from 
the shock his thoughts turned to his own condition, and 
he realised that he was a prisoner in a dismal den where 
there was no means of satisfying his hunger and thirst. 
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Starvation stared him in the face, and he shuddered and 
screamed with fear. Finding no means of eseape, he 
remembered the kind promises made by his Sangatas 
when they had parted and he accordingly invoked their 
help in that hour of peril. The four animals at once 
felt the shock in their own bosoms, and perceived that 
their dear Sangata, overtaken by dire misfortune had 
been placed in a temple situated in a far-off island 
which was uninhabited by any living being. They 
accordingly met together, and set forth for the island. 
The water-cat took the mongoose on its back while the 
latter carried the snake on its head, The vole swam 
across in the direction of the island, while the parrot 
was flying overhead, It took them some time to reach 
the island where they found a temple which, however, 
had no doors, Being unable to get in and meet their 
friend the water-cat, the snake and the parrot were 
extremely disappointed, but the mongoose which was 
very skilful in burrowing underground, volunteered its 
services and set itself to digging a hole into the temple 
from outside, at its base. When the burrow was complete, 
they all entered the mangoose leading the way. 


The joy of the four friends knew no bounds when 
they found their Sangata inside lying down ina corner. 
Want of food and utter despair had rendered him inert, 
and it was with difficulty that he could be roused from 
his torpor. The sight of his friends sent a thrill of joy 
through his whole frame, but it was more than his feeble 
brain could stand, and he fainted. When he revived, 
his friends told him that he was in a lonely island and 
inside a temple having no doors. They then showed him 
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the burrow which had been dug by the mangoose and 
wished him to enter the hole behind them with a view 
to get out of the temple. 


When they all came out of the temple, the young 
man told his Sangatas how the Raja had robbed him of 
his gem. and how he had been betrayed by the faithless 
girl whom he had looked upon as his lady-love. 


Hearing this, the parrot flew into the forest and 
ina short time returned with fruits of various kinds. 
Then addressing the young man, the four friends said, 
“Dear Sangata, the food you have got will last you seve- 
ral days; we are going off to do what we can for you. 
Please stay in this island till we come back. We are 
sure to return before the end of one week from today.” 
With these words, they made their friend partake of 
the fruits brought by the parrot, and they were so 
nutritous and invigorating, and at the same time So 
palatable, that the young man seemed to regain his for- 
mer manliness and spirits as soon as he had eaten one of 
them. His hunger and thirst were fully satisfied, and he 
felt as buoyant and cheerful as ever before. He then 
sought shelter under the shade of a large tree and bade 
his friends good-bye with a heart full of hope and faith. 


The four friends crossed over to the mainland as 
they had formerly done to the island. When they 
reached the Raja's palace, the Raja was walking in his 
garden. The parrot flew to a tree which stood near, and 
perching on a branch, began to sing “Radha Krishna— 
Radha; Radha Krishna—Radha;” and when the Raja cast 
his eyes on the fair bird. it began to pour forth the sweet 
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melody of Gita Govinda! in a way which captivated the 
ears of the King who stood looking on and listening on 
and listening with astonishment and admiration. 

“What a beautiful bird it is!” he exclaimed in 
raptures, “and how wonderful and sweet is the song it is 
singing. It is like the song of an angel although it 
comes from a parrot. O, if I could have the bird in my 
possession !” 

He immediately procured a Kainchi Kakuri® of 
which parrots are so fond, and holding it between his 
fingers he tried to allure the bird. Upon this, the bird 
said, ‘Why do you, O King, entice me in this way ?” 

“Your song is wonderful, it is like nectar to me. 
Will you not come and stay with me, dear bird ? I will 
feed you with my own hands and will treat you like 
my own child.” 

“I am glad to find my song has pleased Your Maj- 
esty. I will come and stay with you, if you promise 
never to confine me in a cage.” 

“I give my word for it. Will you not believe me 
and accept my invitation ?” 

The bird came down and perched upon the Raja's 
finger, and partook of the red cucumber which he held 
in his hand. Thc Raja treated the beautiful creature 


1. Songs of love about Radha and Krishna composed 
by the celebrated poet Jaidev and treasured in 
Oriya homes. 

2. Kainchi Kakuri—the fruit of Memordica Mono- 
delpha. 
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with great care and tendernes;, and took it into the 
palace where it enjoyed perfect liberty and was fed by 
the King and the queen with sweet fruits, milk and 
other dainties. Whenever the Raja came into his own 
private chamber, he used to fondle the bird and bold 
conversation with it. The bird had every opportu- 
nity of watching the Raja's movements both by day and 
at night. 


The parrot soon observed that the Raja kept the 
gem always with himself and did not part with it for a 
moment. He would never even entrust his queen with 
its keeping. When he went to bed, the bird noticed 
that he uszd to keep the gem in his mouth, under the 
tongue. The bird now hit upon an expedient to possess 
itsif of the treasure. While the Raja was asleep and sno- 
ring, the bird asked the young snake to thrust its thin 
and tiny tail into the Raja's nostril, which being done, he 
coughed violently during sleep, which caused the gem to 
be thrown out of the mouth without his knowledge, 
The mongoose at once picked it up and ran away. The 
parrot and the snake followed, and the three friends 
met the fourth friend, the water-cat outside the palace. 
Then they all made for the sea and began to cross it as 
before. The water-cat swam across, carrying the other 
two on its back, while the parrot flew overhead. When 
they were on deep sea, the gem accidentally slipped 
out of the mongoose's mouth and dropped into the water. 
At this the four friends felt greatly distressed, but the 
water-cat went down into the sea in search of the lost 
treasure, leaving the mongoose to keep afloat on the 
water as best it could, with the snake on its head. 
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The water-cat at once reached the bottom of the sea 
and threatened all the fish with destruction, if they 
failed to restore to him the gem which had dropped 
into the water at that very spot. This caused great 
consternation among the fish. To appease the wrath 
of the dreaded vole the Raghava who was Chief of 
the species, issued a proclamation enjoining upon every 
fish the duty of finding out the culprit which had 
stolen the gem. The pilferer in the preient case was 
a small fry which having been seized by the Raghava'’s 
agents was brought into his august presence. The young 
offender came trembling. Screaming with fear at the 
sight of the gigantic Raghava, it disgorged the gem which 
it had swallowed. The Chief of fishes delivered the 
treasure to the water-cat and the latter was satisfied. 


The recovery of the lost gem greatly rejoiced the 
four friends. They resumed their journey and reached 
the island in a short time. Their smiling face and 
jovial temper indicated to their friend the success of 
their adventure, and there was little need of telling that 
the Ambujamani had been recovered. The parrot then 
related to him’ in detail how the gem had been recove- 
red from the Raja by means of a trick, and how it had 
been lost for the second time and recovered through 
the efforts of their friend the water-vole. The young 
man knew not how to express his gratitude. Tears of joy 
flowed from his eyes, and his looks were more expressive 
of his feelings than any words could be. He embraced 
his Sangatas one by one, and said : 

“Dear Sangatas, I owe you my life and all. Words 
cannot express my feeling, but to noble souls like you 
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it is really a pleasure to remain indebted for ever.” He 
was going to say something more when the parrot inter- 
rupted him and said, “‘The time of rejoicing has not yet 
come. Let us leave this desolated island as soon as 
possiblee We cannot enjoy any rest until we have seen 
our dear Sangata reinstated in his rightful place.” 


The Ambujamani was then made over to the young 
man who kissed the gem with great fondness and delight. 
Then he desired the gem to procure for him and his 
friends a Man-Pavana boat which could convey them to 
wherever they wished to go. 


In a short time the boat appeared, as it were, by 
magic. ‘When they all got in, the boat was directed 
to carry them to the Raja's palace beyond the sea. Upon 
this it at once rose up in the sky and began to voyage 
through the air merrily like a bird. While it was passing 
through the sky, it was invisible to all except those who 
were on board. The journey seemed exceedingly pleasant. 
The young man was delighted with the natural scenery 
of the sea and the hills along the coast, and happy omens 
greeted his eyes wherever they were cast. 


When the five friends alighted near the palace, 
the Manpavan boat disappeared. It was now evening, 
and as the last rays of the setting sun were disappearing 
from the tops of houses and trees, the veil of evening 
darkness was slowly speading over the face of the earth. 
The five friends now entered the gardens outside the 
Raja's palace, and seeking an unfrequented corner, where 
they could wait for some time unobserved, they sat down 
to rest a while. The Ambujamani was now desired to 
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convey the wicked Raja to a very remote and lonely 
island and, there to place him inside a temple which 
should have no door or opening for ingress or egress. 


This was carried into effect without delay. Several 
hours after, the Raja was missed in the palace and people 
began to search for him, All search, of course, proved 
vain, and towards mid-night, there arose a flutter in the 
royal household. When voices of lamentation were 
heard from the garden, the five Sangatas thought it fit 
to have an interview with the princess. 


The Ambujamani was desired to bring the princess 
to the place where the friends were sitting. When the 
princess arrived, the sight of the young man made her 
tremble with fear. Her heart failed her altogether, 
when the young man addressed her in the following way, 
“Woman, your wicked father sent me to exile in a lonely 
place with the object of putting me to death. Through 
God's mercy, I have now been rescued by my friends. 
You will be sorry to learn that the table has now been 
turned, and I have paid him in his own coin. You are 
now summoned to explain your conduct.” 


The princess hung down her head and was unable 
to speak. Shame, remorse and despair took possession 
of her heart, and she fell down senseless at the feet of 
the young man whose love and trust she had so cruelly 
betrayed. When she recovered her sense, she pleaded 
guilty of having robbed him of the gem under threats 
of torture from her father. She then asked the young 
man to inflict on her, without delay, the punishment 
she had so richly deserved. On being questioned how 
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she had been threatened by her wicked futher, she said 
with tears in her eyes— 


“My father. threatened to cut me to pieces if I 
failed to administer to you the drugged fcod and, when 
you were rendered insensible, to rob you of this gem. 
Finding no way of escape from his wrath, I yielded to 
his wicked desire and proved fatthless to one who had 
loved me so well.” With these words the girl began to 
sob, and it seemed as if her heart would break. 


But the young man's heart had been too much 
hardened by his recent experience to be so easily restored 
to its native tenderness. The words of the princess 
made him furious, and he cried out, ‘‘Woman, it is a sin 
to look upon thy face which is verily a pot of rank 
poison with milk on the surface. Thy father found in 
thee a fit agent in his fiendish designs, and having 
carried out thy hellish mission so successfully, thou too 
hast richly deserved the treatment so justly meted out 
to him. I was foolish enough to cherish a serpent in my 
bosom, to repose my trust in thee that was so vile. Now 
that thy wicked father is no more here to punish thee, 
thou throwest the whole blame on his shoulders. It is 
in thy nature, wicked creature, to ‘blow hot and cold 
with the same breath.” 

In a fit of passion he was going on pouring out the 
vials of his wrath upon her devoted head, but his friends 
perceiving that the girl had felt the scourge of remorse, 
begged him to desist. “Dear Sangata,”’ said they in a 
voice of compassion, ‘‘you have every reason to be angry 
with the princess, but she is after all, a woman. Pardon 
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her, we beseech you, and leave the punishment to God 
who will render her heart again worthy of your accep- 
tance.” With these words, they turned towards the 
princess but found her lying prostrate on the ground 
completely unconscious. The shame and remorse had 
proved too much for her, and she had fainted. There 
she lay like a withered flower,-fallen off its stalk—a 
proud princess a short time ago, but now a despicable 
Creature, an object of derision and hatred. 


The young man was moved. He fetched water from 
the adjoining tank, and sprinkling ‘it on her face, tried 
to bring her back to sense. When she opened her eyes, 
the young man looked upon her face very tenderly, and 
embraced her with tears in his eyes, upon which she 
gradually revived. The two lovers being thus restored 
to each other, it was decided that the Raja should be 
released from his solitary confinement, but should never 
be allowed to come back to his dominions. 


Through the powers of Ambujamani, a palace was 
built for him on the island where he had been ostracised. 
There he turned over a new leaf, thoroughly chastened, 
and passed the remainder of his days in religious 
devotion. The young man and the princess were very 
svon united in marriage, and proved as happy a couple 
as ever breathed; but when I went to them, they spoke 
not a word. 

Thus my story endeth, etc. 
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Bilua Nana’ 


In a certain kingdom, the prince and the minister's 
son were intimate friends. They once set forth in quest 
of adventure, but as they left home late in the afternoon, 
they could not go very far before the sun went down 
and night fell. They continued their journey for some 
time, and it was not far into the night when they reached 
a certain village. Here they wished to stop, but as they 
were travelling incognito, nobody offered them shelter, 
nor did they ask for any. They preferred to sleep on the 
verandah of a mud-built house by the side of the road, 
and finding an oilman's Ghana?® in front, they tied their 
horses to the Gandi® of the mill. 


Very early in the morning, the oilman came to the 
spot, and finding two horses beside his mill, untied them 
and took them home. When the two friends woke up, 
they were surprised not to find their favourite animals 
there, and coming to know that the oilman had taken 
them away, they went up to him and demanded their 
horses. The oilman said that the animals had evidently 
been brought forth by his Gandi, and were therefore 
his property. 


Thus arose a dispute which both parties agreed to 
have settled by an arbitrator. 


1. Bilua—a jackal; Nana—the usual form of add- 
ressing an elder brother. 

2. Ghana—An oil-mill. 

3. Gandi—the hollowed base of an oil-mill. 
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A jackal happened to be passing by at the time. 
Who else could boast of such wit and wisdom as the 
jackal ? They all agreed to refer the matter to him. 
They called to the jackal— 

“Biluanana, Biluanana, brave and kind, 
The house is on fire, pray, look behind.” 

“We pray you Nana, please stop and help us.” 
The jackal paused, and when they came up to him he 
asked them what the matter was. The case was now 
laid before him, but when he had heard it through from 
both sides, he pretended to be nodding drowsily. ‘“‘Alas, 
friend, you have been dosing!” said the disputants in 
despair. Upon this, the jackal said he indeed felt very 
drowsy, since he had no rest the whole night. 

“What made you keep awake the whole night ?” 

“Why, don’t you know the sea was on fire ? I 
had to blow from my mouth the whole night to put out 
the flames.” 

“What !” exclaimed the Prince. 

“Absurd !"' cried the oilman, “who will believe 
that the sea was in flames ?”" 

“Certainly be who will have us believe that the 
wooden Gandi of an oil-mill could bring forth a horse !” 

The oilman was thus completely put out of counte- 
nance, and went away disppointed of the coveted prize. 
The two friends thanked the jackal for his wisdom, 
had their horses back, and proceeded on their journey. 
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The Story Of The Four Brothers 


A merchant had four sons who were all fair and 
robust young men. He and his wife lived happily and 
peacefully with their sons and daughters-in-law. When 
the merchant grew old and infirm, feeling that his end 
was nigh, he one day called the young lads to his bedside 
and said, “My darlings, you have hitherto been free 
from all the cares and anxieties of the world; I have so 
long managed all my affairs and have protected you 
from trouble and injury. But I have not many days 
more to live. Take care of your own affairs, so that 
when I shall be no more, you may not be cheated by shar- 
pers and thieves. Try to live together united as brothers 
as long as you live; but if that be impossible, seek the 
help of your Mausa! and he will divide your patrimony 
evenly among you. Submit to his decision and live 
peaceably.” 


The old man died soon after. The eldest brother 
who was fond of learning, devoted himself to study. 
The second brother was the universal referee in all 
matters of dispute in the village. He was respected by 
the people for his practical wisdom and kept himself 
busy with other people's affairs. The two youngest did 
the work of cultivation and managed the paternal estate, 
The first two used to go out for an hour or two, and 
passed the rest of the day comfortably in their beds. The 
next two brothers had to work in the fields all day, 
endured the sun and rain, and returned home late in the 


1. Mausa—Mother'’s sister’s husband. 
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evening. Theirs was a life of hard toil, while their 
elder brothers lived a life of ease and comfort. The 
younger brothers wore coarse cloth, and their food con- 
sisted merely of rice and salt while the elder brothers 
wore fine clothes and enjoyed dainty dishes. The 
younger brothers, however, never grumbled; but not so 
their wives The two younger sisters-in-law had to do 
the cooking and all the other household duties, while 
their elder sisters, being dressed in silks, chewed Pan and 
rolled in their soft beds. 


This was more than the younger women could 
bear. The youngest was the first to complain to her 
husband, but the latter was a loving brother, and he paid 
little heed to his wife's murmur. The young woman, 
however, could not be so easily put off. The indiffer- 
ence of the husband only incited her to greater rage and 
passion. She chafed and fretted, protested and quarreled. 
By means of her ‘curtain lectures’ she at length convin- 
ced her weak husband of the justice of her complaint, 
so much so that one morning while the three elder 
brothers were sitting together, he approached them and 
demanded to have his own share of the property separa- 
ted from the rest. The third brother also expressed the 
same desire. Thereupon the four brothers agreed that 
as enjoined by their deceased father, they should invite 
their Mausa to effect the partition. Accordingly, they 
went together to their uncle's house. 

The uncle was a wise man He had studied Kaka- 
Charitra! and could foresee future events. He received 


1. The art of augury. 
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the young men very lovingly; water was brought for 
them to wash their feet, and a mat was spread on the 
balcony to sit on. The uncle then sat with his nephews, 
and began inquiring about their family and affairs. The 
youngest brother informed him that they had come to 
him according to the injunction of their late father, and 
asked him to effect the partition of their estates 
amicably. The uncle who had already divined the 
purpose of their visit through his knowledge of Kaka- 
Charitra, said, ‘‘My dear lads, I dreamt a dream last 
night from which I have known everything. I have been 
directed in the dream to accompany you and your wives 
to Purushottam! to worship the Lord. On our return 
from Puri the partition you desire will be effected.” 
To this the brothers agreed and they with their wives 
and uncle left for Purushottam where they arrived ina 
few days. Then they all together worshipped Lord 
Jagannath and having visited the other sacred places of 
the holy city, started for home. On their way they 
found a large open meadow where they sat down to rest. 
It was midday and it was hot, and they all felt tired. 
“Let us all stop here for the day,” said the uncle. The 
young women and their husbands agreed, and a spot was 
selected for cooking. But wonder of wonders ! the purse 
could not be found in the baggage. In vain did they 
search for it again and again. Loud were the cries of 
the women, but to no purpose. Finding the young men 
overwhelmed with despair and sorrow, the wise old 
uncle ut last spoke, “You are all accomplished young 
men,’ said he gravely; Let not our misfortune dishearten 


1. Puri, the seat of Jagannath. 
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us. Go forth, my dear lads, and try to procure some 
food for our subsistence.” The young men accordingly 
set out in different directions in quest of food. 


The youngest, who was skilful in agriculture, came 
across a ploughman who had been toiling hard to till a 
plot of land The oxen, however, were new and untrained 
and consequently, all the efforts of the peasant had 
proved unavailing. The young man at once perceived 
the difficulty and offered his services. “I can till the 
whole plot within one ghari”!, said he with perfect 
confidence. At this the pioughman was very glad and 
requested his help. It did not take a long time to settle 
the terms. The peasant agreed to remunerate the young 
man with five seers of rice, a quantity of pulse and 
vegetables, and a bundle of faggot, if he could fulfil his 
promise. The young man took up the plough, and the 
peasant went away to procure the articles of food 
according to the contract. Ere long, the latter returned 
and was agreeably surprised to find that the plot had 
been thoroughly tilled. The promised remuneration was 
paid in full, and the young man came back, his face 
glowing with joy. 

The third brother, who had set forth in a different 
direction, camz to a village where he found several men 
talking with worried faces. The young man drew near, 
and perceiving they were in a difficulty, enquired if he 
cotld help them in any way. Upon this, one of them 
showed him a piece of land which was under water. 


1. Three-fourths of an hour. 
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“That low land," said he, “produces no crop, but the 
Raja won't listen to our prayers and demands the rent 
in full. We are ina fix. Do tell us, noble youth, if 
you can help us in any way out of the difficulty ” The 
young man replied with a smile, “The difficulty can be 
easily solved; but let me first of all know how you are 
going to reward me for my services.” A sum of two 
rupees was at once promised. The young man, who was 
an expert agriculturist, then said, “Look here friends, 
get some earth and cow-dung, and having thoroughly 
mixed them up, divide the whole into balls of moderate 
size. Then put into each ball a few seeds of paddy and 
throw it into the water. The balls will sink into the 
water, but the seeds will not be injured in any way. In a 
few days, you will be glad to find the seedlings shooting 
up above the surface of the water.” The peasants all app- 
reciated the value of this suggestion, and admired the 
young man for his cleverness and knowledge of culti- 
vation. The young man felt very happy and, on his 
way back, purchased some articles of food with the 
money he had earned. 


The second brother, who was a skilful arbiter in 
matters of dispute, came across a young man whose 
wellcut features and noble looks showed his high birth. 
He had evidently been in great distress and was weeping. 
The merchant's son came up to him and enquired why 
he was shedding tears. The handsome young man replied 
as follows— 

“We are four brothers, each of whom got a lac of 
rupees for his share when we divided, among ourselves, 
the property left us by our father. The partition was 
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effected smoothly and without a murmur. All the pro- 
perties were divided evenly amongst us, but a black cat, 
our family pet, remained over, and this gave rise toa 
dispute among us. 


“Through the kind intervention of an arbiter, the 
matter was at last settled, and a leg of the cat was 
assigned to each, but it was agreed that the cat was for 
the time being to be the joint property of the family. 
One day, the cat got one of its legs broken through an 
accident, and the broken leg happened to be the one 
that had fallen to my share. I then bound the injured 
part with a strip of cloth soaked in oil. The cat then 
went away and was lying by the fire-side in the house 
of a neighbour. The fire was blazing, and the cat was 
sleeping comfortably. Unfortunately, however, the 
oiled bandage on the cat's leg caught fire. The fright- 
ened cat began to run about, and entered a loft where 
straw and fuel had been stored. The fire instantly 
spread to the neighbouring houses, and within a short 
time many of the houses were reduced to ashes. The 
matter was enquired into by the people of the village 
and yesterday they met together and laid the whote 
blame on my shoulders. I have to compensate them for 
the damages and to bear the whole cost of rebuild'ng the 
houses. This, as you well understand, means the loss of 
one half of my property; [ am to be ruined. Is there no 
one who can help mz ou: of this trouble ? I was going 
to appeal to the Raja against the decision of the villagers, 
but it is of no use. Will the Raja show me any sympathy 
against the wishes of all the villagers ? Alas ! Iam 
undone.” 
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The merchant's son was moved He assured the 
aggrieved young man of his help and tried to console him 
as best he could. The youth enquired if he could really 
devise some means to save him from the calamity. 


“First let me know your terms, ' said the merchant's 
son, “tell me first of all what I may expect as my reward 
if IT save you from this ruinous liability." 


A promise of five hundred rupees was at once 
made. 


“Go then,” said the merchant's son, “and invite 
the chief men of your village to a place by the road 
side. I will follow you presently.” 


When the merchant's son arrived, he found many 
people assembled ina meeting. They put the whole 
case before him and awaited his decision. 


“Is it not a fact that the cat had broken a leg 
before the fire took place, and that leg belonged to this 
young man ?” he asked. 


The people said that it was so. “Which of the legs 
then, enabled the cat to run up into the hay-loft and 
bring about the conflagration ?” 


The assembly looked puzzled, but there. was only 
one answer to the question. The men had to admit that 
it was the three legs that had enabled the cat to run 
about. The merchant's son further showed that it was 
the cat's running, and not the fire burning on one of her 
legs, which had led to the accident. It was plain sailing 
now. The people were then easily convinced that the 
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three legs, belonging to the other three brothers, were 
wholly responsible for the accident, The tables were 
thus turned and the three brothers ‘were declared 
liable for the damages. The fourth brother was over- 
joyed, and his heart was full of gratitude to the 
merchant's son. The promised reward was immediately 
paid, with presents of rice and other articles into the 
bargain. The merchant's son went back to his uncle 
with a smiling face and a joyful heart. 


The eldest brother, who was well-versed in learning 
and had gone out in a different direction from the rest, 
came to the residence of the Raja's minister. He thought 
of seeing the minister from whom he expected to receive 
some help. But great was his disappointment when he 
heard lamentations at the minister's household. On 
enquiry he learnt that the Raja had directed the minister 
to find out the exact weight of his Ekadanta! elephant, 
and had ordered that if the minister failed to ascertain 
the exact weight by the following morning, his head 
would be severed from his Lody. It was impossible for 
the minister to weigh the animal, and so his death was 
certain. The merchant’s son came to’ know that the 
minister had resigned himself to fate and was not making 
any effort to save himself. He sent word to the minister 
that he could solve the difficulty if a handsome reward 
were promised. The minister sent word in reply that he 
was willing to pay one thousand rupees, if he could 
ascertain the exact weight of the animal. When the 
terms were agreed upon by both parties, the merchant's 
DNA NiO GOURD SD NO NO Pe Seer a= 

1. Ekadanta—having only one tusk. 
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son undertook the work. When the minister appeared 
before the young man, the latter asked him to procure a 
boat. This being done, the elephant was taken on to the 
boat. The enormous weight of the animal caused the boat 
to sink a great deal. The level to which the water rose 
was then marked on the boat's sides. The elephant was 
now removed from the boat, and the boat's hold was 
filled with sand till the water rose to the level marked 
before. The animal’s weight in sand having been thus 
ascertained, the sand was now taken out and weighed. 
It was found that the quantity of sand weighed a 
thousand maunds, and this was no doubt the weight of 
the animal. The minister was satisfied that the cal- 
culation was correct, and his joy knew no bounds. Tears 
of joy trickled down his cheeks, and he knew not how 
to express his gratitude to the young man.to whom he 
owed his life. The promised reward was immediately 
paid, together with some other presents of value. When 
the young man came back to his uncle and his brothers, 
they all rejoiced at the handsome reward thus earned 
by him. 

Dinner was soon prepared by the young wives. 
The uncle and the nephews then sat down to take their 
meals, and each one related his adventure in detail. 
When the men and the women had all taken their food, 
the old uncle called his nephews and their wives, and 
asked them if they still wanted to have the partition 
effected. Addressing the two youngest brothers and 
their wives, he added, “You see how each has earned 
according to his merits; if you dc not wish to live 
jointly, 1 will come to your place and divide your 
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estates amongst you. But you should think twice before 
you decide, so that you may not repent in future.” The 
two brothers saw their own shortcomings, and under- 
stood how inferior they were to their elder brothers. 
They were ashamed of their foolish proposal, and thence- 
forward the four brothers and their wives lived in 
perfect accord and happiness. 


Thus my story endeth, 
And the flower-plant withereth etc. 
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The Story Of Halahal Kumar 
“ 0 “ 
The Snake-Prince 


Ina certain hamlet situated in the suburbs of a 
city, there lived, in somz2 remote period of history, a 
beggar and his wife. The couple had in their peaceful 
home. all the clem-:nts of ‘comfort; but what an Indian 
and for the matter of that, even an Indian beggar, would 
cons: der the crown of all happiness, was wanting. The 
beggar was childless. Gentle reader, let me here explain 
how a beggar could live in comtourt or could wish for 
offspring. He who is familiar with Indian society 
knows that there are professional beggars in India. and 
an Indian beggar often lives a life of greater ease and 
comfort than a village labourer or even a village school- 
master. A beggar in India, and particularly in Orissa, 
is not ashamed of his profession; he keeps a house and 
maintains a family like other men in the village. While 
having no responsible work to do, he sometimes lives a 
life of greater freedom and ease than the care-worn 
labourer or school-master. 


The beggar mentioned above lived in comfort. He 
belonged to the order of the mendicant fraternity, 
commonly known as Chakulia-Pandas. These people 
never call at other people's doors, but are found to 
wander along village-roads loudly invoking benedictions 
on the dwellers of the adjoining houses. No sooner 
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do they make themselves heard than the doors are opened 
and women and children come out. Alms pour in, and 
the begging bowl does not take a long time to fill. 
The Chakulia Panda who is the subject of our narrative 
never needed to go round more than ten neighbouring 
villages in course of his begging tours, since, according 
to the rules of his order, he was debarred from taking 
more alms than were necessary for the maintenance of 
his family which consisted only of two members inclu- 
ding himself. In order that he might not have more 
than his daily requirements the begging bowl had been 
so made that it could not hold more than a seer of rice, 
which modest quantity enabled the frugal wife to 
maintain the family in a state of comfort. 


As I have said above, the beggar was childless. 
Years of matrimonial life rolled by, until at last the 
fond hopes of the wife of being the mother of a child 
almost disappeared The desire for parenthood is indeed 
common to both sexes, but it is found to be much 
stronger in the female than in the male. We do not 
know how the husband used to think about it, but the 
wife often became very disconsolate, and would listen 


to no words of reason. 


It chanced at this time that Halahal Kumar, a 
prince of the nether-world, which, the Sastras say, is 
inhabited by Vasuki, the serpent-king and his progeny, 
being desirous of visiting the earth and studying the 
habits of mankind, assumed the form of a small snake, 
and began to swim in the very river where our beggar 
sometimes used to have his mid-day ablutions. As is the 
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custom in Orissa with persons of either sex, our beggar 
went out to the river with a lota ( small metal jug ) in 
his hand and after performing his usual ablutions and 
saying his customary prayers, filled the lota with the 
crystal water of the river together with the tiny reptile 
which made way into the pot unobserved. When the 
man returned home and put the pot on the mud floor 
of his hut. great was his astonishment to find in ic, 
instead of the clear water, a beautiful baby, to all 
appearances newly born. Obviously, the snake-prince 
had assumed that form in the meantime. The beggar 
instantly ran to his wife who was now engaged in 
cooking and almost dragged her to the spot to behold 
the miracle. Her surprise soon gave place to joy, and 
after thanking almost innumerable gods and goddesses 
to whom she had so often prayed for & child, she care- 
fully extricat¢ed the baby, which proved to be a boy, 
and began to nurse it as her own begotten child. 


To omit uninteresting details, let us pass over the 
years of childhood, during which our hero successively 
appeared in the leading strings of mother, played with 
the other children of his age among heaps of dust, and 
was at last taken by the father every day to the village 
school. This school was composed of about twenty 
little urchins, ruled by the village pedagogue with his 
long cane and sullen looks which instilled more fear 
than knowledge into the minds of his pupils, and not 
infrequently, caused more noise and confusion than 
attention and discipline. 


Our hero, who has been named Abhimanyu, is now 
a senior pupil of the school, and a great favourite with 
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his teacher, He attends the school regularly to do his 
teacher's work rather than his own. The only pupil 
with whom he now deigned to hold converse and make 
friendship was named Sasisena, the only daughter of 
the Raja or king of that place. 

One day it so happened that while Abhimanyu 
was writing on the mud-floor of the school, his Khari 
or writing-chalk slipped out of his hand, and rolling 
down the uneven floor, reached the place where Sasisena 
was sitting. She at once picked it up, and refused to 
part with it, unless and until Abhimanyu had given 
his word that he would grant a request. 

On the following day, Sasisena was the first to 
come to school and when Abhimanyu came sometime 
after, he found her sitting alone. He approached her 
softly from behind, and before his foot-steps could be 
perceived, he covered her eyes with both hands, and 
talked with her in the following manner. 

“Will you tell me, friend, what you wished me to 
do when you extorted the promise from me yesterday ?” 

“You must bea fool not to have understood it. 
Well, if you do not know it already, Iam in no hurry 
to tell you what it 1s.” 

“I will hold you blindfold until you have told 
what you meant.” 

“No, no, it was only this that you should take me 
as your wife. Now, let go your hands and redeem the 


pledge.” 
Abhimanyu readily consented, but asked her to 
accompany him at once to some other country, where 
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they could live together more happily than in her 
father’s kingdom. 
“My father has no other child,” said she, “Why 


should we seek for happiness elewhere ?” 

“But how can I be sure that our marriage will take 
place at all, unless we run away ?” was Abhimanyu's 
reply. 
Sasicena at last agreed. She accordingly went to 
the royal stables, whence she took a very lean horse 
which seemed to be smiling at her approach. She next 
went to her father's armoury, and furnished herself 
with a Khanda or broad-sword, twelve cubits long. They 
then rode the horse together and galloped off. The 
journey was pursued all day long, up hill and down 
dale, along village roads and through trackless forests, 
and when the sun was about to set, they were ina 
derse forest, which was ruled by an old Asurunil who 
lived in a house with her numerous children. Unsus- 
pecting, they called at the door of the house and asked 
for shelter during the night. The Asuruni received 
them with every appearance of hospitality and they 
were shown into a room which looked clean and comfor- 
table. Abhimanyu first tied the weary horse under a 
tree, and having supplied the animal with fodder and 
water, retired into the room with Sasisena. Here he 
struck a light, and having improvised two beds, one for 
himself and another for Sasisena, he engaged himself in 
conversation with her on their day’s toil and their plans 
for the morrow. Sasisena being a princess, who had 


1. Asuruni—A man-eating giantess. 
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never gone outside her father’s palace, was naturally 
more suspicious and apprehensive of danger than her 
companion. She was the first to overhear the giantess 
saying to her children in another room. 

“You hungry urchins, if you have not been able 
to satisfy your appetite during the day, your mother 
has arranged for a healthy repast for you in her own 
house.” ‘‘Go to that room,” she added, “and you will 
find there two human beings, sleek and plump, on whose 
body you may feed to your heart's content.” 

Saying this the giantess went to sleep. No sooner 
had she finished speaking than the young monsters ran 
to the door of the compartment, but finding the door 
shut, began to knock violently. 


I forgot to mention before, that in the course of 
their day's journey, Abhimanyu and Sasisena had picked 
up several articles of a curious nature, at the oddity of 
which my gentle readers will hardly be able to restrain 
laughter. Sasisena had successively picked up an 
animal's tail, a large winnow, a basket of bamboo-work, 
and a ploughshare, which Abhimanyu, though unwilling, 
had placed on the saddle and brought with them at 
Sasisena’s request. This curious provision, however, 
which may appear to the reader probably as weird and 
fantastic as a witch's collection for her cauldron, saved 
in the following strange manner. the lives of the lovers 
from the danger which threatened them. 

“Who are you within ?” cried the giants very 
much provoked at finding the door fastened from 
inside ? 
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“The Swasura! of the giantess,” was the bold reply, 
at which the young monsters were very much astoni- 
shed. They now ceased knocking, but to make sure 
of truth of the reply, said, ‘“‘If you are the Swasura of 
the giantess, let us see what a large tongue you have 
got.’ Sasisena immediately held the winnow in front 
of chink in the door, now considerably widened by the 
knocking, and bid the monsters look through the 
opening. They then wanted to see mouths and the 
teeth of the inmates, at which the basket of bamboo- 
work and the plough-share were successively presented. 
This had its desired effect. The young monsters were 
frightened, and taking the inmates to be even greater 
monsters than themselves, went back disappointed. 


It is needless to say that Abhimanyu and Sasisena 
had no sleep that night, and that they only waited till 
the monsters had all fallen asleep. They then quietly 
crept out, and having untied the horse, mounted it, and 
rode off as speedily as the roughness of the way and 
the darkness of tbe night would permit. 


When the day dawned, the young monsters told 
the story to their mother, who finding herself thus 
imposed upon by a trick, despatched her seven sons 
after the runaways with these words— 


“Make haste, you simpletons, pursue your prey; I took 

care to tie a handful of mustard-seed in a rag fastened 

to the horse's tail, and as the rag had rents, the animal’s 

path must have been strewn with the seeds which, by 

this time, will have grown into mustard-plants. Now 
1. Swasura—father-in-law. 
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track your prey, if you can, and have a breakfast, the 
like of which you have never had before.” 

Abhimanyu and Sasisena had in the meantime 
passed through the dense forest, and arrived in open 
country. Thinking that they were now out of danger, 
Sasisena looked back, but the sight made her shudder, 
“We are being pursued,” she whispered in Abhimanyu's 
ear. At this, the latter loosened the reins and kicked 
the sides of the horse. The horse darted like an arrow. 
The pursuers, however, did not appear to lag behind. 
but increasing their speed, they came up gradually 
closer than before. Abhimanyu now sprinkled some 
rattan seeds he had with him, which instantly sprouted 
and grew into mumerous thickets of the thorny plants. 
Sasisena hoped that the interposition of these barriers 
would necessitate a detour in the course of their pursuers 
but alas ! the monsters trod upon the bushes as they 
would upon grass, and came rushing towards them with 
gaping jaws, out of which their tongues were lolling 
most hideously. Seeing this, Abhimanyu again scattered 
some pieces of charcoal which produced, when they 
fell, a conflagration, spreading over a vast area. But 
even this failed to arrest the progress of the pursuers, 
who trod upon the blazing fire without che least 
hesitation or fear. 

Upon this, Abhimanyu blew several whiffs of air 
from his mouth which at once spread on all sides in the 
form of a thick mist, and effectively concealed them 
from the eyes of the monsters. But even this was ot 
no avail, since the blood-thirsty monsters could scent 
their prey as successfully as so many blood-hounds. They 
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approached nearer and nearer, a few seconds more; and 
they would actually fall upon and devour their unfor- 
tunate victims. Abhimanyu however was not the least 
terrified. As soon as the monsters got near enough to 
be reached by his long sword, he raised the ponderous 
weapon, and with one mighty blow, severed the heads of 
his enemies from their trunks. The youngest of the seven, 
whose name was Tima, and who was much shorter than 
the rest, alone escaped but was immediately captured by 
Abhimanyu. Tima prayed for mercy and began to cry 
so piteously that Sasisena at last relented, and induced 
Abhimanyu to pardon him. The young monster promised 
to serve his master faithfully as long as he lived, upon 
which he was kept with them as a boy-servant. 


They then continued their journéy, and towards 
noon, arrived at a place where there was a large lake. 
The sight of the crystal water and their own exhaustion 
induced them to halt. 


They alighted from the horse, and giving orders 
to Tima to look after the animal and supply him with 
sufficient fodder, they betook themselves to the shade 
of a large banyan tree, where they stretched their weary 
limbs on Mother Earth for sometime. Sasisena soon 
busied herself with preparing a hasty dinner, and Abhi- 
manyu, wishing to take a bath, went to the clear lake, 
and told Tima to rub his limbs with oil. As he had 
kept a monster, he held his sword in his hand all along. 
While anointing his right hand however, with oil, Tima 
induced him to put the sword aside for a short time, 
which being done Tima caught hold of the weapon, and 
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before Abhimanyu could wrest it from his hand, dealt 
a heavy blow which killed him. Tima now put on the 
dress of his dead enemy and returning to Sasisena asked 
her for food. I must here tell the reader that mon, °~rs 
of the species to which Tima belonged, are capable of 
taking any form they choose. Evidently, therefore, 
Tima had not only put on Abhimanyu'’s dress but had 
also assumed his form and appearance. Consequently 
when Tima was eating his dinner, it was impossib'e for 
Sasisena to know him, although the avidity with which 
he began to eat somewhat surprised her. Abhimanyu 
was not a gourmand, and the food that she had given 
him ought, according to her estimate, to have satisfied 
him and left a balance sufficient for her as well. 
Contrary to her expectations, however, it had all been 
eaten up, and it seemed only to have whetted his hunger 
for further food. Sasisena, being unable to account for 
such ravenous appetite in her friend and lover whom 
she had known so well, looked on in silence; and finding 
that Abhimanyu was waiting for more food, she at once 
emptied her cooking pot on the banana-leaf from which 
he had been eating his dinner. This small quantity 
which had been reserved by her for the young servant, 
was speedily swallowed, but still Abhimanyu’s hunger 
showed no sign of abatement. This roused her suspicion, 
and finding the young monster absent, she enquired 
where he was. The disguised monster smiled. “Why, 
have you not known me yet ? Your Abhimanyu having 
been drowned in the yondar lake, I appeared before you 
in his clothing, because I felt hungry and wanted to. eat 
a good dinner.” 
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Sasisena at once took up the sword which was 
lying by the side of the monster, and cried out, “Show 
me the place where Abhimanyu has died, or I will take 
your life before you speak another word.” 


Tima obeyed. He showed the spot where he had 
buried the hands and legs of his young master and 
disgorged the trunk from his stomach. Sasisena, wild 
with rage, could restrain herself no longer. Tima's head 
was knocked off before he had time to say anything 
more. Sasisena then put together the trunk and limbs 
of her lover, and sitting beside the corps, wept bitterly. 


While Sasisena was mourning the death of her 
lover, her loud wailings reached the ears of Goddess 
Durga who was at this time journeying through the sky 
in company with her consort, Siva.” She suddenly 
stopped, and said to her husband, “‘Methinks, dear, 
somebody on earth is in great distress and asks for our 
help which we should not refuse. Let us go thither and 
offer relief.” 


“You always trouble yourself about other people’s 
concerns,” said Siva. 

“How can you say So when you have to maintain 
the universe you have created ?” So saying. Durga 
wound her way towards the place where Sasisena was 
sitting. Siva followed. On reaching the place they 
enquired about the cause of the girl's grief, and when 
they had heard every thing, Durga asked her what she 
wanted. 

“Nothing but the life of my friend and lover,” 
answered Sasisena. 
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She was then told to look back, and she turned 
her back towards them. Siva sprinkled the corpse three 
times with flowers and holy water, upon which Abhi- 
manyu got up, as it were, from sleep. When Sasisenu 
again turned her face to see what had happened, the 
Gods had vanished, but the resusciatated Abhimanyu 
welcomed his bewildered lover with a smile on his 
lips. 


Next morning. they mounted their horse and we.t 
away in search of a suitable place where they might set 
up their abode. Their faithful animal carried them 
with a wonderful speed, although his appearnace, as I 
have already said, was not at all prepossessing. But it 
was mid-summer, and when the sun rose high, they had 
to seek shelter from its fierce rays under a large tree 
which spread {ts branches over a vast area. Abhimanyu 
felt thirsty, but as no water could be found near, he 
went to the nearest village to satisfy his thirst. At the 
outskirts, he met a Maluni, whom he asked for water. 
The Maluni who was a sorceress, and whose name was 
Jnanadei, took him into her house, where he was received 
with affectionate tenderness. Unlike the Circe of 
Homer's story, she presented to him, instead of a magic 
cup, a pitch-dark flower, which was no sooner smelt 
than Abhimanyu was metamorphosed into a ram. Sasisena 
anxiously awaited her friend's return for many a weary 
hour, until at last the dismal solitude and the approa- 
ching darkness of the evening urged her to leave the 
place. With a mind full of dreary apprehensions she 
ran to a neighbouring town where she learnt that a 
wild Gayal had been committing depredations in the 
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town and had caused such a panic among the people of 
the vicinity, that the Raja of the place had announced, 
by beat of drum, his intention to give away his daughter 
to the hero who could prove himself to be such by 
putting the fierce animal to death. Sasisena searched 
for her friend far and near, but in vain. At last, thinking 
that the patronage of the local Raja was necessary for 
her success, she welcomed this opportunity of winning 
the favour of the chief. Intrepid hunters, and others 
distinguished for their daring and strength, had flocked 
in from all parts of the country, in hopes of earning 
fame and winning the valuable prize; but they had all 
failed. Sasisena put on the garb of a warrior, and with 
her Khanda in hand, announced herself as a competitor 
for the prize. Together with a few other competitors, 
she was led to the forest which was known to be the 
abode of the beast. There they waited till the animal 
came out of the dense forest and appeared before the 
people assembled. The huge bulk of its body and the 
uncommon fierceness of its looks, however, frightened 
its enemies, and they all ran away excepting Sasisena 
who flung her extraordinary weapon with such an 
admirable aim, that the head of the beast was separated 
from the trunk. She at once ran to the spot where the 
animal had fallen dead, and having secured its tongue 
and nails, presented them to the Raja with a degree of 
modesty which highly pleased him. She was welcomed 
with every mark of esteem, and preparations immedia- 
tely commenced for the wedding of the princess with 
the handsome youth who had distinguished himself so 
much by his valour and marksmanship. 
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It was now necessary for Sasisena either to throw 
off her disguise, or to devise some trick by which she 
could avoid the marriage She preferred the latter 
alternative. “My vow,” said she, “forbids me to enter 
into matrimony for twelve months, during which period 
I shall have to remain aloof from my friends and rela- 
tives,” She apologised for her seeming discourtesy, and 
begged to be allowed to put up in an adjoining house 
but isolated from the company of the royal household. 
The Raja acquiesced readily. She was thus secure from 
every chance of discovery, although living in a style 
worthy of her rank. 


Sasisena now instituted a regular search for Abhi- 
manyu but inspite of all her efforts, failed to obtain 
any clue by which his whereabouts might be ascertained. 
She, therefore, resolved, as her last resource, to try the 
following experiment. 


There was a temple of the God Siva not far from 
the house where Sasisena lived. About a fortnight 
prior to the expiry of the twelve months of her vowed 
celibacy, she sent word to the Raja that it was the will 
of the great God Siva that all the people of the surrou- 
nding country should visit the shrine on the auspicious 
Baruni-day, and purify their bodies by ablutions in the 
adjoining tank. She accordingly requested that the fact 
might be proclaimed throughout the country, inviting 
all men to comply. The Raja, who was himself a devotee 
of the God, readily believed the story, and at once 
employed men to convey the royal proclamation 
announcing the will of the Great God. 
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Before proceeding with the story of Sasisena any 
further, 1 must here tell the reader how our hero 
Abhimanyu was passing his days. His body ‘had been 
transformed into that of a sheep, and what was probably 
still worse, his mind had remained unaffected. The body 
having been enslaved and rendered brute, a complete 
loss of human memory and feelings would only bea 
blessing but as it was, the retention of his human 
faculties added to his misery. He was kept in his brutish 
form all day, during which, in justice to the sorceress 
be it said, he was tethered and allowed to graze on an 
adjoining pasture; while at nightfall the sorceress used 
to bring him back to his native shape by making him 
smell a white tlow.r which undid the effect of the dark 
one. As regards the power of speech—which next to 
the morphic differences, distinguishes the human species 
from the rest of creation—it appeared to bea more 
concomitant of the body, vanishing with it and coming 
back when it was restored. 


Thus Abhimanyu observed and understood what 
was going on around him by day, and used to talk with 
the sorceress for hours together at night. He at first 
heard that a valiant young man had killed the dreadful 
Gandagayal with a huge <handa, twelve cubits long and 
thought that it might be Sasisena in disguise. The very 
thought of Sasisena seemed to cheer him for a time, and 
to brighten, in some measure, the prospect of his release. 
He indulged in his sweet fancies as long as possible, but 
finding no means of escape nor of communicating his 
thoughts to others, he anxiously awaited further infor- 
maiton regarding the young man who had so much 
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distinguished himself by his prowess. Great was his 
delight, therefore, when, sometime after, he heard that 
at the instance of the young hero a proclamation had 
heen issued by the Raja inviting all people to visit the 
temple of Siva on the Baruni day. Determined to find 
out for himself what chance he had of effecting his‘'own 
deliverance, he begged his mistress to be allowed to 
accompany her to the temple. The sorceress, however, 
did not agree. He entreated, wept. fell at his mistress’s 
feet, and with his piteous appeals for kindness, so much 
importuned her that she at length relented. He was 
accordingly disguised as a woman and allowed to visit 
the place, in the company of his mistress. When he 
reached the place his heart leapt with joy to find his 
own Sasisena mounted onu high steed and carefully 
eyeing the multitude, among whom she was eagerly sear- 
ching for some known face. He restrained himself with 
difficulty, and after performing his ablutions, entcred 
the holy temple, which was crowded with such numbers 
that he succeeded for a short time in escaping his mist- 
ress’s observation, while he hastily wrote, with a piece 
of clarcoal, the following lines on a wall of the temple. 


Abhimanyu his lover thugs implores, 

By Jnanadei Maluni, a witch through force 
Of charm enslaved; He doth but weep, 

By night a youth, by day a sheep, 

Save thou, Sasisena; O, do thou save ! 


Sasisena carefully searched through the whole 
multitude, but as Abhimanyu had been disguised as a 
female, he could not be known. Next, she entered the 
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temple, where she found something written on the wall. 
She clearly recognised the handwriting of her lover, 
and returned to her house overjoyed. Next day she 
sent for the Maluni and her black sheep. When they 
arrived, she called upon the former to restore the sheep 
to his human form. “How can a sheep be changed into 
a human being ?” said the Maluni, with a look of 
astonishment. Sasisena spoke not a word, but getting 
a few twigs of nettle, she ordered her men to lash her 
back with the stinging whip, till the sorceress confessed 
her guilt and complied with her wishes. Finding no way 
of escape, the sorceress surrendered at discretion, and 
the two lovers were restored to each other. The fact 
soon reached the ears of the king who, on hearing the 
story of their adventure, began to love Sasisena more 
than ever. The sorceress, instead of being burned at 
stake like her sisters of the west, was impaled publicly 
on the execution ground. Abhimanyu also very soon 
succeeded in ingratiating himself with the king who 
offered to make him his son-in-law. Preparations were 
made to celebrate the royal wedding with due pomp and 
eclat, and before a month elapsed, Abhimanyu found 
himself the lord of the wives—Sasisena and the king's 
daughter, whose beauty rivalled that of Rambha and 
Urvasi!, and whose loving devotion to their husband 
could only be compared with that of Sita and Savitri of 
the Indian classics. 

The Princess, being the only child of the king and 
therefore his sole heiress, Abhimanyu was to him as his 


1. Rambha and Urvasi—two prominent courtesans of 
heaven. 
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own son. Years rolled merrily on, and they lived as 
happily as my readers can imagine, until at last, with 
the turning of the wheel of fortune, the period of their 
happiness came to an end. 


The reader will remember that Abhimanyu was 
really a prince of the nether regions, who had come to 
the earth merely for pleasure and to satisfy an idle 
curiosity. But the affections of his earthly parents 
during the early years of his sojourn, and latterly, the 
tender love cf his dear earthly wives, had so much capti- 
vated him that he forgot, for the time being, all about 
his former home, until at last his serpent-wives, appre- 
hending danger, and growing disconsolate, deputed one 
amongst their own number to bring back their errant 
consort. The *Serpent-beauty disguised herself as a 
Savari, and called at Abhimanyu's place to sell fruits. 
Being a woman, she was allowed into the harem where 
she exhibited her nice collection of fruits, some of 
which were said to possess remarkable virtues. Sasisena 
and the princess asked for three Amara fruits which 
could confer immortality on themselves and their dear 
husband. The fruit-seller gave them two instead of 
three, saying that no such fruit was required for their 
husband who was already immortal. On being asked to 
explain what she meant, she refused to say anything 
further. ‘‘Ask your own husband,” she replied, “and he 
will tell you the truth; it is but meet that you should 
hear his story from his own lips.” With these words, 
she went away. Burning with curiosity, the two wives 
anxiously waited, and as soon as Abhimanyu came home, 
asked him who he really was. They told him what the 
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Savari had said in his absence, and demanded from him 
his real name. 


At this Abhimanyu remembered his former wives 
und his home in the nether world, whither he longed to 
return. He would not tell his name, but as his wives 
insisted, he asked them to accompany him to the river- 
side where he would satisfy their curiosity. When they 
came to the river, Abhimanyu went into the water till 
it reached his breast, and from there thus addressed his 
wives who stood on the bank. 


“Do not seek to know, my dears, 
What name your husband bears.” 
To this the wives replied, 

“Be not cruel, husband dear, 

Let us know what name you bear.” 


The more he was pressed, the keener became his 
desire for meeting his snake-wives and revisiting his 
native home. Thus, casting his eyes down into the water, 
he seemed to be discerning something at a distance, and 
thus cried out— 


“For grief and parting then prepare. 

I'm known in Patala as Halahal Kumar.” 

When he spoke these words, which like a bolt 
from the blue pierced the hearts of the devoted wives, 
he could not bear to look upon their faces again, but 
sneaked into the water and disappeared. At this, the 
wives at once rushed into the water and rent the air 
with their loud wails. They remembered that having 
eaten the Ambrosial fruits given by the Savari, they had 
become immortal. This gave them courage and they 
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sank just at the spot where their husband had gone 
down. It was not long before they entered the domains 
of Vasuki, the snake-king, whose favour they sought to 
win, as the only means of achieving their object. 


In this they were soon successful. The uncommon 
beauty, the noble demeanour, and the singular accom- 
plishments of the princesses, attracted the notice of the 
King who appointed them to serve among others as 
dancing girls of his magnificent court. Their dance 
having elicited the applause of the numerous courtiers, 
and the approbation of their lord, it was directed by 
the King that they should be handsomely rewarded. 
The princesses who in respect of wisdom and refinement, 
had hardly any equals even in the domains of Indra, 
politely declined the offer. This roused the curiosity 
of the old King who very graciously enquired, if they 
would accept any other kind of reward. This was 
exactly what they wanted, and with a look of appeal, 
Sasisena thus spoke. 

“If Your Majesty thinks us in any way worthy of 
royal favour, then give us, we pray, O King, that Prince 
of your illustrious court, who is more valuable to us 
than silver and gold.” 

With these words, she pointed to Prince Halahal 
Kumar, who hung his head through shame. The noble 
king hesitated for a while, but the appeal had gone to 
his heart, and he could not altogether refuse the favour. 
It was at last decided that the Prince should live for six 
months, every year, with his earthly wives, the other 
six months being spent in his own home in the company 
of his serpent-wives. The royal decree was obeyed by 
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all parties. Asa further mark of royal favour, the two 
princesses were allowed to take their husband with them 
when they went back. 


The princesses took their husband to their fathers’ 
kingdoms, where there were great rejoicings on their 
arrival. Sasisena being the only child of her parents 
Abhimanyu was treated as their son and heir. He was 
treated in the same way when he accompanied his other 
wife to her father's palace. The two kings, who had 
already grown too old, retired into the forest, and 
Abhimanyu became the lord of both the kingdoms, 
which were united into one. The two wives lived 
peaceably and happily as two sisters, and they enjoyed 
their husband's company for six months every year. 


But when I met them, they spoke not a word. 


Thus my story endeth 

And the flower-plant withereth 

O Plant, why dost thou wither ? 

The black cow eats me up. 

Why, cowhberd, dost thou not watch ? 


The eldest Bahu (daughter-in-law) gives me 
ood. 
Why O Bahu, dost thou not feed the cowherd ? 


Why my baby cries ? 
Why, baby, dost thou cry ? 
Me the ants do sting, 
Why ants, why do you sting ? 
Here in the dust we do quietly hide, 
And when we get tender flesh, 
we never fail to bite. 
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The mouth is black. 

The tongue parted in twain; 

Not a living being, 

But cries, as in pain; 

Whenever it works, it needs aid of five; 
Without water it cannot keep alive; 
Tell me dearie, what it is, 

Tell, and take the prize with ease. 
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Gods Bless When Teased No Less 
Than When Pleased. 


In a certain village there lived a Brahman and a 
Keuta (fisherman) both of whom were childless. So 
they were unhappy, and their wives felt very miserable. 
There was in the village a temple containing the phallic 
image of Mahadeva. Both the Brahman and the fisher- 
man betook themselves to propitiating the God in the 
hope of begetting children through divine favour. They 
used to lie prostrate before the God for many hours, 
and subject themselves to fasts and otFer austerities to 
purify themselves and receive the God's blessing. But 
alas ! no sign of divine favour was manifest. Neverthe- 
less, the Brahman persisted in his endeavours. He wor- 
shipped the God daily with flowers of various kinds, 
Bael leaves, and Arua! rice, and used to pour on the 
image, every day, one hundred and eight potfuls of 
water, the ceremony being accompanied by the chanting 
of mantras. Although the God paid little heed to his 
devotions, he continued the worship day after day, and 
month atter month, from year’s end to year’s end. 


The fisherman was not gifted with so much pati- 
ence in his religious devotion. He visited the temple 
only occasionally, and as he had no knowledge of the 


1. Unboiled rice, unhusked after being sun-dried, 
used in all Hindu religious ceremonies, 
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religious performances enjoined in the Sastras his wor- 
ship was very simple. It must also here be told that 
unlike the Brahman, he was subject to a great moral 
weakness—a vice characteristic of his race. While 
returning home in the afternoon, he always chose the 
road which ran by the village grogshop and, if he had 
any money with him at the time. never failed to pay a 
visit to his friend, the vendor. The visit often lasted 
so long that the fisherman had the sun in his eyes. One 
day having had a big haul of fish. and rejoicing at the 
prospect of a good bargain, he was coming home by the 
same road with the basket of fish on his head. That 
day, the visit to his friend, the shopkeeper, was some- 
what longer than usual. On his way home he visited 
the temple, where with the load of fish on his head, he 
stood in front of the door, and in full sight of the God, 
cried out. 

“Many a day, O Lord, have I begged you. prayed 
to you, and besought you with tears in my eyes, but 
you have not listened. To-day I will have an answer. 
Look at the basket of fish on my head. If you listen to 
my prayer, good, if not, I will empty this basket on your 
head, and will never come to you again.” 


The God was taking his afternoon siesta. When 
the noise roused him, he at once understood what the 
matter was. But his heart failed him altogether when 
he looked at the load of fish on the fisherman's head. 
He shuddered at the thought that the drunken fisher- 
man would not at all hesitate to defile his holy image 
as he had threatened to do. The fisherman's shout; 
became louder and louder, and having got into th- 
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temple, he had now taken his stand close to the holy 
image. There was no time to think out a suitable reply, 
and the man was not amenable to words of reason or 
advice. The God was in a terrible fix, and could see 
no other way out of the difficulty than to surrender at 
discretion. 

“Hold 1 bold !” cried a celestial voice, ‘‘do not 
defile the image of the Lord who has granted your 
prayer. You sball be the father of seven sons.” 


The joy of the fisherman knew no bounds. He 
once thought of going round and indulging himself in 
drink, a second time, but he was too eager to convey 
the joyful tidings to his wife whom he loved dearly. 
Returning home as quickly as he could, he threw the 
burden of fish on the floor, and shouted to his wife so 
loudly that the latter fearing that the house had pro- 
babiy taken fire, or some accident had befallen her 
husband, ran up to the spot in great bewilderment. She 
soon understood that it was nothing of the kind, but 
that her husband had made the noise through an excess 
of drink. This made her angry, but experience had 
taught her that it was no use quarrelling, and she was 
going back without saying a word. 

The fisherman could read her mind from her very 
looks. “Woman,” said he, “‘do not think it is drink 
which makes me so merry today. Are you not eager to 
have a son ?” 

“What of that ?” replied the wife. 

“Little do you know how I have propitiated God 
at last. You are to be the mother of seven sons instead 
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of one, and all this through my success in winning the 
Lord Siva’s favour.” 


At the request of his wife, the fisherman then 
related to her every thing that had happened. Tears of 
joy trickled down her cheeks as she heard the story. 
She thanked the God for his favour, and felt happier 
than ever before. 


When the Brahman performed his devotional cere- 
monies the following morning, Lord Mahadev was not 
listening at all. He was drowsing in his favourite retreat 
in the hills of Kapilasa3. The Goddess Parvati took 
pity on the unfortuate Brahman, and addressing her 
Divine Consort said; “My dear, the poor Brahman had 
been crying himself hoarse for long, but you are drow- 
sing here and do not listen. How unjust and unkind 
it is of the Lord of the Universe to be a respecter of 
persons ! Yesterday, the fisherman threatened your image 
with defilement, and extorted from you a great boon 
that he had never dreamt of. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. But O tempora ; even the 
Gods are altered !” 


At this, Mahadeva opened his eyes, and stared at 
the face of Parvati with a look of wonder. 

“Women’s tongues”, said he, “are also getting 
sharper, and females are everywhere lording it over 
their husbands. You will never listen to the voice of 
reason, but will have it all your own way. Take the 
present case, for example. Have you ever cared to 


1. A hill in the Orissa Feudatory states, much resorted 
to by pilgrims. 
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enquire about the reason, before talking glibly of the 
anomaly, unkindness, and injustice of the affair ?” 


“It is a pity that even the Lord Mahadeva is blind 
to his own defects; and when the truth is pointed out, 
it wounds his vanity, and he feels offended ! you have 
blessed the drunken fisherman and promised to give him 
seven sons. What prevents you, then from showing a 
similar favour to the poor Brahman who has devoted 
himself heart and soul to your worship ? Not a word of 
sympathy or consolation has fallen from your lips ! 
Surely, you have a heart of stone, or it would have bled 
for your poor devotee !” 


The words of the Goddess had their desired effect. 
The God was moved. His eyes glowed with pity and 
his voice became tender. 8 


“The truth is,” said the Lord, ‘‘that I feel for the 
poor Brahman even as much as you do; but I cannot 
help him in any way. What is inevitable must happen, 
my dear. The fisherman has indeed been granted seven 
sons; but what kind of sons will they be ? Some will be 
catching fish as their father is doing, some will probably 
die of cholera and pestilence, and some others will turn 
rogues, or go about in rags begging from door to door. 
The fisherman asked for sons. and he will have them 
after his own model. Not so the Brahman who wants 
a son of nobler type. Further, I see that if the Brahman’s 
prayer be granted, the son will have a short span of life, 
and cannot live more than twelve years. If the Brahman 
lives for twelve years more—l find he will—will he not 
be far more miserable than he is now ? Is it not cruel to 
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grant him a son that will cause him greater pain and 
distress than a cut-throat or a robber ? Is not such a gift 
worse than useless, merely a delusion and a snare ?" 


These words seemed to satisfy the Goddess, but she 
said, ‘We need not bother about that; as he has sown, 
so shall he reap. Give him what he wants, the beggar 
must not look a gift-horse in the mouth. Little do you 
know how the Brahman'’s wife is plaguing me, day and 
night, with importunities. The gift will stop her mouth, 
and will prove a good riddance to me.” 


“Let it be so then, my dear,” replied the God, “he 
shall have what he wants, and he should remain conten- 
ted with his lot.” 


The following morning, the Brahman came as usual 
to perform his religious duties. While he was approa- 
ohing the pit of the temple where the image stood, he 
heard a voice in the air, telling him that his prayers had 
been heard, and that the Lord had been pleased to grant 
him a son. 


“I have indeed granted your prayer for a son, my 
child,” continued the celestial voice, ‘“‘but the son shall 
not live long, you will have to part with him as soon as 
he completes his twelfth year.” 


The Brahman's heart leapt up at the thought that 
he would have a son. “Twelve years,” he said to himself, 
“that is long enough, I need not look forward to such a 
remote period. Moreover, we too, have grown old and 
cannot have many years more to live. Let us first look 
on the face of a son and be happy.” 
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After finishing his daily worship as fast as he 
could the Brahman ran home to convey the happy news 
to his wife, whose joy at hearing the story can better be 
imagined than described. She at once vowed to the 
Lord certain offerings with which she would worship 
him on the birth of her son. 

Sometime after, the Brahmani gave birth to a son 
in due course The joy of the husband and the wife 
knew no bounds. On the Ekoisa (twenty-first) day, the 
Brahman went out a-begging, and with the charities 
given by the people of the village, performed the cere- 
mony in the form of a pothi-puja, with the unstinted 
application of oil and turmeric. The Brahmani began to 
rear the child who became the apple of her eye. Through 
the unwearied care of his parents, the.child grew up to 
be a healthy and handsome boy. When he was five 
years old, the tather sent bim to the village Chahali! 
where he hegan to make rapid progress in his studies. 
The seventh year being completed the Vrata? ceremony 
was performed, and the lad having taken the vow of a 
Brahman, began to wear a holy thread. The knowledge 
of Brahmanical duties, the Sastras, and their rituals, was 
acquired by the boy so quickly that every one of the 
village admired him for his wonderful genius. Wherever 
the lad went, he became the cynosure of all eyes. 

The boy was hardly ten, when his parents began 
to think of marrying him. Offers of marriage poured 

1. Colloquial form of Chatasali oi or pathasala i i, €, village 
school. 

2. he with the holy thread and initiation into 
gospel. 
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in from all sides, for who would not have such a boy for 
his son-in-law ? The Brahman called for the girl's horos- 
copes, and had them examined by the village astrologer. 
In one of these, the positions of the planets being found 
to be particularly auspicious in regard to matrimony, 
the girl to whom it belonged, was selected for the match. 
Negotiations were concluded in due course, the fathers 
of the bridegroom and the bride putting a garland on 
each other's neck and partaking of Mahaprasad—cere- 
monies which lent an air of sanctity to the engagement. 


The selected bride was the only child of her 
parents. The mother, who was the mistress of the house- 
hold. used to get up every day, long before sunrise and 
performed the duties of the household, ussisted by her 
daughter, She swept the floor, washed it clean by means 
of water mixed with cow-dung, and finally cleansed 
the household utensils carefully with water and ashes. 
The daughter looked after the Tulasichaura?! and having 
washed, cleaned, and painted it with great care, she used 
to sweep and wash the adjoining ground. The girl did 
ber work so thoroughly and carefully, that the Chaura 
and its neighbourhood used to look charmingly clean 
every morning. Once when the Goddess Brundavati? 
went on ber rounds before day-break, the sight of the 


1. A pedestal of earth or masonry with a Tulsi plant 
( the sacred basil ) growing at the top. 

2. The Goddess of the Tulsi plant worshipped by 

Hindus especially of the Baishnava sect. Here the 

Goddess is identified with Luxmi, Lord Vishnu’s 

favourite queen. 
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Tulasi-chaura pleased her very much. She came to the 
spot, and resting there a while, blessed the girl who 
had taken such great care of the place of her ( the 
Goddess's ) residence. ' 


“That girl,” said she, ‘'‘has served me with true 
devotion. May she never taste the bitterness of widow- 
hood and let her live long with uninterrupted dome- 
stic felicity.” 

Strangely enough, this same girl was united in 
marriage with a husband who was destined not to live 
more than twelve years. 


Time passed on, and tte Brahman boy was approa- 
ching his twelfth year. When that year bagan, it 
seemed to his parents that their days were rolling away 
faster than usual. Time and tide, however, wait for 
no man. At last only a few days were left, and thin 
was the thread by which the sword of Damocles was 
hanging overhead. With the greatest anxiety and 
dismay, the Brahman and his wife were calculating the 
day and the hour when cruel Death would swoop down 
upon their home. The son was in blissful ignorance 
of all this, but he apprehended some evil fiom the 
gloom that seemed to spread over his mother's face. 
“Mother,” said he with a look of anxiety, “what makes 
you so sad ?" But she made no reply. When the father 
came home, the boy made the same enquiry, but in vain. 


The_ last day of the twelfth year arrived. The 
Brahmani and her husband had spent the preceding 
night weeping bitterly, and when the boy rose early in 
the morning, be found the mother crying aloud in great 
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distress. He immediately went up to her, and enquired 
what the matter was. “If you do not tell me what it is, 
mother, I will put an end to my own life,” cried out 
tle boy in anguish. The old lady was frigttened, and 
said, ‘‘It is no use telling you, my darling, what a dire 
calamity is gcing to overtake us. How can a mother’s 
tongue give utterance to the dreadful news ? The Lord 
Mahade sa has said that you will live only for twelve 
years and the twelfth year, alas ! will expire tomorrow.” 


With these words the poor mother began to cry 
aloud in a paroxysm of grief, and it seemed as if her 
heart would break. The boy, however, stood unmoved. 
Soon after, he said, '‘You need not grieve over a matter 
which is inevitable. Death is nothing unusual. If it 
comes at all, let. it be in the presence of the Lord.” Thus 
the boy consoled his parents as best he could, and added, 
“I have to tell you one thing; I am going off to the 
temple where I will devote myself to the worship of 
Mahadeva. Surely, death cannot overtake me so long 
as I am in the Holy presence, employed in the worship 
of the Lord. [I shall be chanting prayers to the Lord 
and pouring consecrated water on his head. Kindly 
help me with potfuls of water from the holy tank and 
basketfuls of flowers and bael-leaves, so that there may 
be no break in the Lord's Abhiseka! and worship, even 
for a second. This process will be continued till I have 
lived considerably beyond the appointed end. If death 
fails to come at the hour previously ordained by the 
Lord, it cannot come later.” 


1. Bathing with holy water. 
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The parents did as the boy said. They followed 
him to the temple without delay. There the boy sat 
with his hand on the Lord's image, deeply absorbed in 
worship. Later on, he began the Abhisekha, his father 
and mother handing to him pots tull of water which the 
boy consecrated with Mantras, and poured on the head 
of the Lord. The ceremony continued throughout the 
night, and the boy did not leave his seat even tora 
moment. 


The day dawned, but the ceremony went on with- 
out intermission. The boy was going to exceed the 
limit of his life, when there arose a great flutter in the 
Court of Yamaraja! in his capital. The chief of his 
staff, Chitragupta, who was turning over the leaves of 
his books, cried out to his myrmidons, and ordered them 
off at once to bring in the Brahman boy whose term had 
just expired. 


Then sallied forth five cr six hideous looking 
figures, fully equipped with ropes, with which they 
used to pinion their unfortunate victims, and drag them 
mercilessly into the gates of Yamapuri. In the twinkling 
of an eye, they reached the house of the Brahman, but 
the boy could not be found there. The infuriated band 
roamed about in search of their prey, and at last came 
to know that the boy had taken refuge in the village 
temple. As they were unable to enter the precincts of 
the holy place, they only shouted and growled, and tore 
their hair in a fit of baffled fury. They lay in ambush 


1. The presiding God of Yamapuri or Purgatory. 
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outside the temple, and began to indulge in elaborate 
plans of torture for the audacious Brahman boy, when 
once he came out and fell into their hands. But the boy 
would not stir an inch. The agents of Yama strutted and 
fretted outside the temple, but all in vain. The boy 
had occupied a coign of vantage which was altogether 
inviolable, and there he was worshipping the Lord with 
no fear of molestation. 


The hour of death had long expired. The messe- 
npgers-at-arms grew anxious, and being unable to wait 
any longer, went back to their master crestfallen, and 
addressed him as follows; ‘‘Mahaprabhu,* the cunning 
Brahman boy has taken refuge in the temple of Maha- 
deva and does not come out of it even for a minute. 
Manima,® we have been put to great trouble on his 
account, and pray that your Lordship may take 
immediate action to punish the boy for his audacity 
and insolence.” 


Yamaraja was thinking of taking a little rest after 
long hours of work, but the case was urgent and dema- 
nded his personal attention. He accordingly ordered 
his animal, the great Buffalo, to be got ready, and 
providing himself with his favourite weapon, the danda, 
set out for the temple without delay. He stood at the 
temple-gate and called out to the boy who was deeply 
engaged in worship within. 


1. A form of addressing a royal master, equivalent to 
‘My Lord’. 


2. My Lord. 
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“Stop, Stop,” cried the boy from inside; “You 
should not disturb me in my religious meditation ; I 
cannot leave my work half-done.” 

At this Yama was very much incensed, and shouted 
at the boy in great wrath. 

“You insolent little urchin, dare you speak to 
Yamaraja in this fashion ?” 

“I need not be afraid of anyone, so long as [ am in 
the presence of the Lord. If you boast of your power 
why do you not try it on me and drag me out ?” 

Yamaraja felt sorely insulted. He struck the 
ground with his danda in a fit of impotent rage, and 
with eyes burning with passion left the place without 
a word. 

He then ordered the Buffalo to carry him to Indra, 
the King of the heavens, whereupon the animal rushed 
tbrough the air with the speed of lightning. It did not 
take him long to reach the palace, where Indra was 
holding his splendid Court, surrounded by his peers, 
the Gods. Indra received him with due honour and 
ceremony, and a seat appropriate to his rank was pro- 
vided for him. His messengers-in-arms waited outside 
and took care of the Buffalo. 

“May it please Your Imperial Majesty,” began the 
mighty Yamaraja, with an air of offended pride and 
with a voice which showed how sorely he had been 
mortified by his recent experience, “let me tell ynu at 
the outset that it is impossible for me to serve you any 
longer, as I have hitherto done. May it please you to 
relieve me of my charge and let me go.” 
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These words very much puzzled the great King 
Indra, who not knowing anything of the occurrence, 
could not underitand what they meant. Perceiving his 
astonishment, Yamaraja resumed; “I have hitherto 
maintained the prestige of my administration and have 
served with honour. My name has been, as it should be, 
a terror to all living creatures. The prince and the 
peasant, the rich and the poor, have alike respected me 
and trembled at my approach. Wherever I have gone, 
even the pregnant cows have stood aside, to make room 
for me and my retinue to pass. But all my honour and 
prestige are now extinguished ! My authority is flouted, 
and my decrees are flung to the winds as coming from a 
person of no worth !" With these words he threw aside 
his book of dooms and fell back on his chair, greatly 
exhausted. 


Indra looked at him: with sympathy, and was 
anxious to learn what had happened. 


“There is a Brahman boy,” continued Yama, ‘‘whose 
lease of life expired this morning. My messengers in- 
arms were deputed to bring him in, but he had taken 
refuge in the temple of Mahadeva, and they came back 
disappointed. I then went to the spot in person, but 
the boy had taken his seat in tke Gambhbhira, and 
would not respond to my call. There he sits under the 
protection of the God Mahadeva, and he has the effro- 
ntery to fling in my teeth the fact that I am powerless 
to do him harm. O t.mpora ! O mores!” 


“Such words from the lips of a young boy 1!’ cried 
Indra with surprise; ‘‘Surely we are fallen on evil times. 
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Impudent rescal, he has windmills in his head. But he 
that laughs on Friday will weep on Sunday. Let us 
hasten to Lord Brahma and seek his advice.” 


Yamaraja agreed, and they both went to Brahma- 
loka, where Brahma was sitting alone, absorbed in deep 
meditation. When Indra arrived there with his co- 
mpanion he opened his eyes, and anxiously enquired 
about the object of their visit. When he heard every 
thing, he was very sorry, and at once sent for Mahadeva, 
in order that the dispute might be settled amicably. 
Sometime later, the Lord Mahadeva arrived on the back 
of the great bull, and having taken his seat, enquired 
what the matter was. 


Brabma told him what had happened. “How can 
the Gods do their work if you bestow your favours 
indisciiininately as you are doing in the present case ? 
Surely, the world will be thrown out of gear if you 
interfere with the work of Yama, and give shelter to 
those whose terms have expired.” 


“Whenever any difficulty arises, the fault is laid 
at my door. What can I do if your women lord it over 
their husbands, and take the law into their own hands ?"” 
With these words, Mahadeva related to them how the 
deadlock had originated from Brundavati, when she 
conferred a boon on the girl who was now the Brahman 
boy's wife.” 


Thus it was necessary to lay the whole matter 
before Vishnu, and ask him to solve the difficulty. 
They’ accordingly started for Baikuntha in a body, each 
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God riding on his favourite Vahana!, Indra on his 
Airavata,® Brahma on his Hansa’, and Mahadeva and 
Yama on their Bull and Buffalo respectively. Each God 
being accompanied by his own attendants, the whole 
retinue formed a large crowd, a strange medley of Gods, 
Demi-Gods, spirits, and animals which marched through 
the sky in noisy confusion. 


The Goddess Lakshmi saw the crowd from a distance 
and at once understood what the matter was. Lord 
Vishnu was having his dinner at the time, which being 
over, the Goddess Lakshmi supplied him with Pana‘ in 
a jJewelled case. When Vishnu went in to take rest for 
a while. the Queen Lakshmi followed him, and with her 
Pananta® put round her neck, and joining the palms of 
her hands as in prayer, stood before her divine conscrt 
with an air of respectful submission. 


“What is it, my dear, that makes you stand here in 
this posture ?”’ enquired her husband. “Why do you 
look so sad ? You know I am ever ready to give you 
anything that you may desire.” 


Conveyance. 
Indra's elephant. 
A Swan. 


The well-known leaf which with lime, catechu, 
betelnut and spices enclosed, is wound into a cone 
which is chewed after meals by men, women and 
children, particularly in Orissa. 


> on H 


5. The free end of a woman's cloth that hangs loosely 
over the shoulder. 
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With a tone of great humility, Lakshmi replied, 
“If you do not uphold my honour and dignity, I cannot 
Took up before the world and shall live a life of disgrace. 
People will laugh at me, and not knowing where to hide 
my face, I shall have the recourse to poison to put an 
end to all my troubles.” 

At this Vishnu was startled, and looked at his 
Queen with an air of deep concern. “Do not keep mé 
in snspense, my dear. Your words are rending my heart. 
Just let me know at once what has happened.” 


Upon this, Lakshmi said, ‘Some time ago, when I 
used to go about the earth in the early hours of the 
morning, I found in a certain village the house of a 
Brahman with a chaura in front of it, on which my 
favourite plant, the tulasi, was growing. The plant 
had been reared with such delicate care, and the chaura 
had been painted with such charming neatness, that I 
was very much pleased. There could be no doubt that 
the girl, who used to take such great care of the plant, 
was sincerely devoted to our worship. The place so 
fascinated me that I used to halt there for some time 
and although I had never seen the fair person who used 
to paint the chaura with such assiduous care, I granted 
her a long and properous life with the blessing that the 
evil of widowhood should never befall her. The un- 
married daughter of the Brahman was the recipient of 
my blessing. In course of time, the girl was married to 
a boy who was destined not to live more than twelve 
years. The twelve years have now expired. Not even 
a year has elapsed since the unfortunate wedding, the 
marriage knot has not yet been untied, and the consum- 
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mation of marriage is so distant that it connot be 
thought of at present. If the girl becomes a widow in 
her childhood, my blessings will be treated as of no 
worth, and my boons will prove as unreal as dreams 
which people humoroualy say, go by contraries.” Here 
her voice was choked, and she was unable to speak. 

“Is this what makes you so disconsolate ?” said 
Vishnu smiling. ‘“Well, you need not at all be concerned 
on this score ; be of good cheer, my dear ; the Kacha! 
on the girl’s wrist shall last as long as she lives, and shal! 
prove unbreakable as adamant.” 

Lakshmi was satisfied, and the gloom disappeared 
from her face. 

In the meantime, the Gods with their retinue 
having reached the gates of Brikuntha, a noise was heard 
at some distance. 

Hearing this, Lord Vishnu went outisde to see 
what the matter was. He was surprised to find the 
great Gods—Brahma, Siva, Indra and Yama—riding 
their respective Vahanas, and a noisy crowd following 
at a distance. 

The Gods were welcomed into the palace in style 
befitting the Lord of Baikuntha, and the rank of the 
illustrious visitors. “What a happy day it is for me,” 
said Vishnu, “when I am able to meet so many of my 
friends here ! Surely the day dawned upon Baikuntha 


1. The marriage bracelet, a sign of the married state. 
It has to be broken only when a woman becomes a 


widow. 
2. Vajra is the word used in Oriya. 
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very auspiciously. I do not know whose face first met 
my sight when I rose from bed this morning.” 


“The Gods cannot carry on the administration 
any longer,” said Brahma; ‘“‘henceforward, you had better 
look after your dominions yourself. People are doing 
what they like, and your agents are unable to enforce 
law and order. Nepotism and injustice are the order of 
the day, and even women are interfering with the 
affairs of Government. The authority of Yama has been 
flouted by a more boy and there is no one to bring him 
to his senses.” 

Hearing these words, Lord Vishnu at once saw 
what the Gods were driving at. He refrained, however, 
from enquiring into the details, and with a show of 
sympathy asked Chitragupta, who was standing near, to 
show him his Panji.’ 

The Pan]ji, it must here be said, consisted cf palm- 
leaf manuscripts, such leaves being used in India, and 
particularly in Orissa, in place of paper. The writing 
was not done with pen and ink, but the letters were 
scratched or cut into the leaves by means of a steel 
point. If the writing could not be read, as was very 
often the case, the leaf used to be rubbed on the skin, so 
that the sweat, getting intothe scratches, made the 
writing visible. 

The Panji was handed to Lord Vishnu, who pre- 
tended to look into the entries with great care. He 
called for his spectacles, and when they were brought, 
he again looked into the panji. Then putting on a grave 


1. Diary or note book. 
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face he said, “Well, I thought I alone had; defective 
eye-sight, but now I find Chitragupta's eyes are no 
better.” With these words he handed to Chitragupta 
the panji and. the spectacles also Chitragupta put on 
the glasses and looked. 

Very strange indeed ! There was certainly a cipher, 
though somewhat indistinct, after the figure 12. What 
a pity that he had not examined the entry more care- 
fully, before making such a fuss about it ! Chitragupta 
looked abashed, and hung down his head. The entry 
was then successively examined by Yama, Indra and the 
others. and each regretted that he had omitted to look 
into the Panji himself, before joining in the agitation. 
Lord Siva, from whom the Brahman lad had received 
protection, and whose favour had enabled him to defy 
Yamaraja himself, was glad to find his prestige so honou- 
rably maintained. Lakshmi was delighted beyond 
measure, and so was Parvati, when she heard the story. 


Addressing Chitragupta, Lord Vishnu said, “You 
were just going to commit a Brahmahatya’. But for 
these glasses, an act of shameful injustice and oppression 
would have received our sanction, and a burden of sin 
would have been laid on our heads. Take these specta- 
cles, and make it a rule to put them on whenever you 
have to turn over the leaves of your book.” 


Yama's agents looked very small, and left the place 
crest-fallen. The Brahman lad came out of the temple 
triumphant, and went home with a smiling face. There 
was great rejoicing in the family. The news spread 

1. Killing of a Brahman. 
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rapidly, and people from far and near flocked to the 
Brahman'’s house to have a sight of the boy who had 
received such divine favour. The boy and his parents 
thought that they owed it tw Lord Siva, that he being 
pleased with the worship had given'the boy a new lea-e 
of life. The truth, however, remained unknown tbat 
the boy's long life was due to the boon conferred by 
Vishnu through the kind intervention of Lakshmi and 
that the entry in the book of dooms had been altered 
through His will. 

The boy lived up to ripe old age; indeed he did 
not die until he had completed his one hundred and 
twenieth year. His wife also lived nearly as long and 
died only a short time before her husband. Their hair 
had become white like flax, and the skin of their eye- 
brows hung loosely over their eyes. Not a single tooth, 
however, Lad fallen out, and their senses of sight and 
hearing were unimpaired. When they died, they had 
many children and these later had children and grand- 
children. Their family residence occupied more than 
half of the village and when the grand old couple depar- 
ted from this life, the funeral ceremonies were perforned 
by a whole clan of persons, young and old. 


Thus my story endeth, 
And the flower-plant withereth; &c. &c. 
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The Mare’s Egg 


A weaver once wished to have a horse to ride. As 
a horse would cost at least one hundred rupees, he sold 
for fifty rupees all the cloth he had woven, and scraped 
together the rest of the money from his wife. Delighted 
with che prospect of having a good horse, he rose one 
morning very early, and taking a friend wit: him left 
for a place where he had heard that there were several 
horses for sale. There thcy arrived towards evening, 
and began to talk with the people about their intention 
to buy a good horse. They soon met some cunning 
people who quickly understood that they were weavers 
and simpletons. These people soon ingratiated them- 
selves with the unwary purchasers and advised them to 
purchase an egg which would give birth to a fine colt 
in a very short time. ‘““We assure you of our best help 
in tke matter,” they said; ‘“‘if you prefer iron-gray, we 
shall procure for you an egg which will bring forth a 
colt of that colour. You can thus have a really good 
animal for a much cheaper price.” 


The weaver agreed. A gourd wrapped in beauti- 
ful cloth was brought before the weavers with a great 
display of care. The price was soon settled and paid. 
The knaves advised the weavers to carry the egg very 
carefully on their own shoulder, and never to put it on 
the ground for any reason whatsoever. 
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The weavers had no doubt that they had acquired 
a fortune, and were exceedingly delighted. They star- 
ted for home early next morning. When it was mid-day, 
wishing to take rest under a tree, they put the egg on 
Kia! hedge close beside them, and sat down under the 
tree to eat and drink. 


Unfortunately, however, the weight was too heavy 

| for the hedge, and the egg dropped on to the ground. 

This filled the minds of the weavers with dismay. 

“ Alas", said one to the other in great anguish, ‘the egg 
has fallen on the ground and has doubtless been spoilt.” 


The heavy gourd had fallen with a loud thud, and 
this having startled a fox in the adjoining bush, the 
animal ran away in fear. 


“Look, look,” said the other, ‘‘what a fine colt we 
have lost !” With these words, they ran after the fox 
which, however soon hid in the bush and was out of 
sight. 


I oe 
1. The ordinary screw-pine grown in hedges. 
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The Story Of Kuhuka.-Mandala 


In a certain city. there lived a merchant who had 
three sons. When the first two sons grew old enough 
and began to help their father in his business, the mer- 
chant got them married; but the third boy, being still 
too young, remained unmarried. Soon after the marriage 
of the two elder sons, both the merchant and his wife 
died. The two elder brothers now began to manage 
affairs on behalf of themselves and their younger 
brother. 

At this time, there occurred a depression in their 
trade, and the profits being small in their own country 
the two brothers wished to carry on business overseas. 
With this object, thev began to make the necessary 
preparations for a voyage. A vessel was fitted up for 
the purpose, and laden with suitable merchandise. An 
auspicious day was selected with the advice of astrolog- 
ers, and all the ceremonies preliminary to the starting 
were duly performed. The two brothers then went to 
take leave of their wives and their youngest brother. 

“What things do you wish us to bring for you 
when we come back ?” enquired the two brothers. 

“I would like to have a Sari! of Kalameghipat ®,” 
replied the eldest brother's wife. 


1. A cloth worn by a woman. 

2. Pata means a piece of silk, either a dhuti or a sari. 
Kalameghi means of the colour of a dark rain- 
cloud. 
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“Please get for me one megha-dambaru! Sari,” said 
the wife of the second brotber. 

Then, on being asked, the youngest brother said 
that he would like to have a Kuhuka-Mandala® bird. 


The two brothers promised to comply with their 
wishes, and after taking leave of cach member of the 
family in the appropriate manner went to the vessel, 
which then set sail at the auspicious hour fixed for the 
starting. 

The voy2ge lasted for many a day, and altkbough 
the sea was rough and the weather variable, through the 
excellent seamanship of the crew the vessel reached her 
destination safe and sound. The two brothers after 
landing penetrated into the country, and having acqui- 
red a genera; idea of the men and their manners, paid a 
visit to the King of the country, who had his capital in 
a city not far from the coast. They carried with them 
various presents for the King, among which were several 
diamonds, emeralds, and pearls of uncommon size and 
lustre. 

The King was very pleased, and gave the two 
brothers full permission to carry on trade in his domi- 
nions. They also won the confidence of the people, 
and their goods fetched them immense profits. Several 
months having thus elapsed, the two brothers thought 
of returning home. So they purchased one «alameghi 
Pata and one Megha-dambaru sari for their wives, and 
went to the royal court to pay their respect to the 


1. Variously coloured. 
2. A fabulous bird having supernatural powers. 
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King and his courtiers before leaving the country. They 
made obeisance to the King and informed His Majesty 
of their intention to return home. 


“We have no language to express our gratitude for 
the kindness Your Majesty has always shown to us 
during our sojourn here. and the consideration with 
which we have been treated by the officers of your 
Government. We have been absent from home for a 
long time and we beg leave of your Majesty to go back 
to our own country.” 

The King entertained the brothers very hospitably 
and gave them a hearty farewell. While returning to 
their quarters, they suddenly remembered that their 
younger brother at home had requested them to get for 
him a bird which they had as yet done nothing to pro- 
cure. They accordingly asked their friends and agents 
to purchase a Kuhuka-mandala bird, but it could no- 
where be had. Like that of the fabled phoenix, the name 
of the bird was familiar to all but no one had seen it or 
could tell where it might be found. The brothers, how- 
ever, did not give up the attempt in despair. They 
went once more to the King and prayed for his help in 
procuring the bird. “‘It will be a great disappointment 
to our youngest brother,” they said, addressing His 
Majesty, ‘if we return home with wealth for the family, 
but without the very thing that he wanted to have. 
We know that the bii:d, r-re as it is, can be found in 
Your Majesty's dominions, and that it cannot be haa 
anywhere else.” 

The King ut once issued an order to all the Kelas 
in his kingdom, who were fowlers by profession, to 
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procure a Kuhuka-mandala bird within a specified time. 
It was also proclaimed that if a living bird of that species 
were not produced before the King within the allotted 
time, His Majesty would pass orders for a wholesale 
massacre of the Kela families living in his dominions. 
This caused great consternation among the Kela commu- 
nity. Hundreds of them at once left their homes in 
search of Kuhuka-mandal bird. All the forests, jungles, 
and bushes were searched, but, alas, in vain. As the 
time was fast expiring, many persons old and young 
began to give up taking either food or drink. When at 
last the last day arrived, the Kela hamlets resounded 
with loud lamentations from women and children. 


It so happened at this time that an aged Kela, 
despairing of the lives of his wife and children, had left 
his home, and while the sun was shining fiercely at mid- 
day had betaken him-elf to the shade of a lofty Kadamba 
tree at one end of his village. There he lay worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, and although his throat was 
being parched with thirst he would not take a drop of 
water. The picture of the horrible massacre that was 
to take place on the following day appeared before his 
mind’s eye, and he occasionally shuddered and screamed 
with terror. Sometimes he composed himself, and draw- 
ing a deep sigh resigned himself to his fate. 


Such a state of intense anguish could not last very 
long, Nature came to his rescue, and strange as it 
might appear, the man soon fell fast asleep and forgot 
for the time being all his trouble and anguish. He must 
have slept long, for when he was awakened by the loud 
cries of certain young birds which had their nest among 
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the branches of the tree, he found it was evening. 


The birds, whose cries had roused the old man, 
happened to be young vultures that had been silent in 
their nest the whole day, but, when the mother-bird 
returned to the nest in the evening, welcomed her with 
uproarious cries, and flapped their little wings with 
delight. The food the mother had brought was speedily 
swallowed by the young ones, and they cried for more. 


‘The food has not filled one corner of our sto- 
machs, mother,” cried the young birds. 

“Be patient, my darlings; rest for the night, and 
you will have no want of food on the morrow.” 

The young birds could not be so easily silenced. 
They thought it was a mere hoax and began to question 
one after another. Upon this the mother-bird said : 


“Don’t you know, my dears, that all the Kelas 
living in these hamlets will be slaughtered tomorrow 
morning, since they have failed to procure a Kukuka- 
mandala bird for the King ?” 


At this, the young birds kept silent. The happy 
prospect of feeding on human flesh seemed to satisfy 
their appetites. 


The birds, it must be taken for granted, talked in 
the language of men, so that the old Kela lying below, 
could understand every word. The subject of the mass- 


acre made him attentive, and he listened with eager 
interest. 


One of the young birds enquired, “What is Kuhuka- 
mandala, mother, of which the King seems to be so 
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fond ?" Inspite of rebuffs the youngster would not sleep 
until its curiosity had been satisfied. 

“What does it matter to you, you naughty crea- 
ture ?"’ cried the mother, somewhat vexed. 

The Kela had by this time stood up and was all 
attention. 

The young bird's curiosity increased more and 
more, and it began to annoy the mother with questions 
more continuously than before. 


“A Kuhuka-mandala is a bird possessed of marvel- 
lous powers, but it is very rarely to be found,” said the 
mother-bird at last. 

“Do you not know, mother, where the bird can be 
found ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the mother,‘ “and if the 
Kelas knew, they could easily avert the terrible fate 
that awaits them in the morning.” 


“Will you not tell me, dear mother, where the 
bird lives and can be found ? Won't you show me the 
bird ?” 

“A plague on your tongue, naughty prattler; you 
muust not go on putting idle questions like these. Why, 
I tell you, the bird can be found in the hollow trunk of 
this very tree where we have built our nest. I will show 
you the bird tomorrow morning, but the sight of human 
flesh and blood will be too much for you, and you will 
forget everything about the bird. Now, be quiet and 
go to sleep.’. 

The man's heart leapt with joy, and he shouted to 
his kinsmen and friends so loudly that many people ran 
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to the spot at once to see what the matter was. He 
now told them, partly by words and partly by gesture, 
that a Kuhuka-mandala bird lived in the hollow trunk 
of that tree under which he was stunding. Two or three 
robust young men climbed up the trunk at once, and 
began to explore the cavities which were found in it. 
One youth entered a big hollow, and carefully drew out 
a beautiful bird, the sight of which rejoiced all the 
people assembled The bird was carefully enclozed in a 
net, where it somet:!mes became as tiny asa moth, and 
sometimes assumed the size of a gigantic eagle or 
vulture. A deputation was at once formed to carry the 
valuable present to the King on the following morning. 


Next morning, when the Xing saw the bird, he was 
very pleased, and as a token of his royal favour rewarded 
each of the men with a Sirapa&. Then he called the 
merchant-brothers and gave them the bird as present. 
The joy of the brothers knew no bounds. After thank- 
ing the King very respectfully for the favour, they 
bowed to him again and again, and departed. 


They soon set sail, and after a perilous voyage 
which lasted for several weeks, reached their native 
shores. Messengers were sent ahead with the news of 
their arrival. The wives of the two brothers came out 
to the vessel, and the usual ceremonies having been 
performed, the twe brothers landed. Their youngest 
brother helped them in carrying the treasure home. 
There was great rejoicing in the family. The wives got 


1. A piece of cloth, generally pata or silk, tied 
round the head like a turban. 
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the Kalameghi pata and the Meghadambaru Sari as 
presents from their husbands, and the Kuhuka-mandala 
bird was given to the youngest brother. 

The bird soon became a great favourite with its 
master. The young man used to feed the bird with 
dainties every day, and kept it in a cage of gold. Wher- 
ever he went the cage was carried after him. One day 
the bird, which could ralk with its master in the 
language of men, said, ‘‘Why do you not marry master, 
and live with your family, as your elder brothers have 
done ?” 

“My dear bird, I was too young when my father 
died, and so he could not get me married before his 
death. Now that I have grown old enough to marry, 
I am ready to do so if I find a suitable girl for my bride; 
but I won't marry a girl unless she is particularly hand- 
some, accomplished, and of noble birth.” 

“Why not allow me, then, to find out a suitable 
bride for you ? I am sure I shall be able to get you one 
after your own heart ?” 

The bird, having obtained leave of his master, 
started. It searched among all the noble families in 
the country, but not a single girl could be found to 
make a suitable match for the young merchant. The 
bird, therefore, resolved to go beyond the seas, and 
travel in distant countries for the purpose. 

It soon reached an island where it learnt that the 
King had a daughter of uncommon beauty. The King 
had been on the lookout for a suitable bridegroom, but 
not one had been found after his fancy. Hearing this, 
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the bird at once made for the King’s palace where by 
the side of a tank it found the princess walking with 
her companions. The bird was struck with the girl's 
beauty and, thinking that she would prove a suitable 
match for its master, approached the princess in the 
form of a parrot of excellent plumage. 


The bird soon caught the princess's eye. The 
Princess was charmed with the sight, and procuring, 
with the help of her companions, a Kainchi-kakuri!, she 
held it out between her fingers, and began to tempt the 
bird to eat it out of her hand. Upon this, the bird thus 
addressed her. “You seem to admire my beauty, Princess, 
and are longing to have me in your possession; but [ am 
nothing compared with my master, the merchant's son, 
whose angel-like beauty is the envy of all young men of 
noble birth. I won't come to your hand unless you 
solemnly promise not to confine me in a cage.” 


The Princess, accordingly gave her word, and when 
she had repeated her promise three times the bird came 
and perched on her finger. The princess began to 
fondle the lovely creature and enquired who its master 
was and where he lived. Being thus encouraged, the 
parrot said that the young merchant lived in a far-off 
land beyond the seas, and if there was any other person 
in the world who was his equal in point of beauty, it 
was the princess herself. When the bird thus spoke, 
the Princess alone could hear and understand the words. 


1 A species of red cucumber of small size of which 
parrots are very fond. 
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Her companions only looked on, understanding nothing. 
The bird went on : 


“Your extraordinary charms and bewitching smiles 
can only have their match in the noble features and 
captivating looks of my master. It would seem as if 
providence had placed you two young paragons of 
beauty so wide apart, only so that you might be brought 
together and united again by marriage.” 


These words had their desired etfect The Prin- 
cess’s heart began to yearn for the youth of whose beauty 
she had heard so mucn. Unrest took possession of her 
soul. She sent her companions away, and sat by the 
side of the tank alone for some time. Then, drawing a 
deep sigh, she looked appealingly at the bird, and said; 
“O that I could only have a glimpse of your master, 
gentle creature !” 


“That is not a difficult matter, Princess.” replied 
the bird. “‘Ican bring him to the King's palace in a 
few days, if you are really so eager to meet him; but no, 
how can he enter the palace as an unbidden guest ? If 
you will appoint a place for the meeting, 1 will bring 
him there and inform you of his arrival.” 


“A time and a place were then appointed for the 
purpose. It was arranged that the meeting would take 
place beside the tank. The bird flew off and, assuming 
its former shape and size, rose high up in the sky. It 
reached the house of its master in a few days, and infor- 
med him that its mission had been successful. It related 
to the young man everything that had happened during 
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its sojuurn, and asked him to visit the Princess without 
delay. 

“How is it possible for me to cross the sea and 
visit the Princess ?” 

“You need have no concern on that score. I can 
carry you on my back witnout any difficulty.” 


The young man being eager to go, the bird did as 
it Lad said. The young merchant, having mounted on 
the bird's back, found himself in a very short time on 
the island and beside the tank which had previously 
been fixed for the meeting. 


The young man and the Princess met and fell 
deeply in love with eacn other. The Princess was over 
head and ears in love, so much so that returning to the 
palace she retired ‘quietly into her own chamber where 
she stretched herself on the bare floor. When the 
women of the palace saw this, they enquired what the 
matter was, but she made no reply. The news soon 
reached the ears of the Queen, who at once came into 
the room, and taking the princess on her lap enquired 
the reason for her distress But the Queen's efforts were 
unsuccessful She then called the Princess's favourite 
maid, and with the promise of a handsome reward 
deputed her to find out wbat the matter was. With 
the help of her persuasive tongue and native wit, the 
maid at last succeeded. 

After ascertaining the facts, she ran to the Queen 
and unravelled the mystery. She said that the Princess 
was determined to marry the young stranger whom she 
had met near the tank, and if the King and the Queen 
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did not give their consent, she would put an end to her 
life by poison. The story sent a thrill of terror through 
the heart of the Queen, who at once sent for the young 
man. When the young merchant was brought betore 
the Queen, his handsome features and noble bearing so 
greatly pleased her that she persuaded the King to give 
his royal consent to the union. 


The wedding was celebrated on an auspicious day 
with great pomp and splendour. Tle festivities lasted 
for many days, after which the young merchant wished 
to return home with his wife. The King, however, who 
by this time had grown very fond of his son-in-law and 
loved him as dearly as his daughter, persuaded him to 
stay for some time longer. The latter agreeing to the 
proposal, a suitable palace was constructed for the 
Princess and her husband, and the couple lived there in 
company with their friend and benefactor, the Kuhuka- 
mandala bird. 


Sometime later, it appeared that the Princess was 
enceinte. She gave birth to a male child in due course, 
and this was the occasion for a general rejoicing not 
only in the royal household, but throughout the king- 
dom. This was followed by religious ceremonies and 
almsgiving to the poor, when the Princess came out of 
the lying-in room. The child was very healthy and was 
not ill for a single day. When it was six months old 
and cut its first teeth, the ceremony of first-rice was 
performed in a fitting manner. Bounties were liberally 
given by the King, poor people were fed and clothed, 
and learned Brahmans received handsome presents. 
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The Queen took upon herself the task of feeding 
and rearing the child. The baby had begun to crawl 
and move on hands and knees. In the course of a few 
months more, it was learning to walk with the help of 
its grand-mother. The Queen used to nurse the child 
most of the time, and carried it in her arms wherever 
she went. In short, the child became the apple of 
her eye. 


When the boy was four years old, the Princess 
again became enceinte. The bird coming to know this, 
one day told its master that they should now think of 
returning home as soon as possible. 


“When you came here,” he said, “I carried you on 
my back. Our country is situated far, far beyond these 
seas which are known to be exceedingly rough in all 
seasons of the year. A voyage, therefore, must always 
be extremely perilous, be the vessel ever so strong and 
the mariners ever so skilful. I carried you hither on 
my back, and can even now carry you back again, al- 
though your number has increased to three. a burden 
heavy enough for me. I would now advise you, O Master, 
to return home as soon as possible, before another child 
has been added to the number.” 


Hearing these words, the merchant looked anxious. 
The following morning he saw his father-in-law, the 
King and requested his permission to go home with his 
wife and child. The king grew alarmed and tried to 
persuade his son-in-law to stay for some time more, but 
the young man would not listen to his persuasions. The 
King's face darkened with sorrow. He had, however, 
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no otber alternative than to yield. The Queen, how- 
ever, was irreconcilable. She loved her grandson more 
than her own life, and the very thought of separation 
from her daughter and grand child plunged her, as it 
were into an ocean of grief. Sorely distressed, she 
almost gave up taking food or drink. 

Tne King tried to console her, saying that they 
must submit to the ways of the world; and the Princess 
also said she was ready to accompany her husband wher- 
ever he went. Wiser counsel at length prevailed, and 
the Queen, seeing that it was useless to complain against 
the course of nature resigned herself to the inevitable. 


An auspicious day was then fixed upon As the 
Princess with her husband and child was to perform the 
journey on the bird's wing, it was impossible for her to 
take any dowry excepting such ornaments and jewellery 
as she might wear on her own person. 

The three persons having taken their seats on the 
bird's back, the bird rose up into the sky and began to 
cross the seven seas. Presently, the weather changed, 
the sky was darkened with clouds, and a fierce storm 
was seen raging on the seas below. 


Unfortunately, the Princess who, as has been said 
before, was in an advanced state of pregnancy, felt the 
pains of labour at this time. Her face grew pale with 
fear. Her husband also looked dismayed. His heart 
failed him and be was unable to decide what should be 
done. The bird, however, cheered them up, and promised 
to land them ashore in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were. So saying, it doubled its speed, and just when 
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the pangs of child-birth became most severe, he landed 
them all safe on the coast. The place was high and dry 
and situated by the side of a river which flowed into 
the sea. Here the Princess was soon delivered of a 
beautiful child, a boy. 


The storm had now subsided and the weather had 
changed altogether. The sun was shining; but to protect 
the mother and the new-born babe from the chilly wind, 
it was necessary to make a good fire. The young mer- 
chant, accordingly, hastened into the neighbouring 
jungle to gather some firewood, and the bird itself under 
took to procure fire from the neighbouring hamlet. The 
two went out in two different directions, but before 
they could come back, they were overtaken by circum- 
stances which were as strange and unexpected as any 
thing mentioned before. 

The young merchant had penetrated into the 
forest, and was collecting dry twigs and branches, when 
he found a large elephant—a fine tusker—with a pitcher 
of gold placed on his back. Coming to the place where 
he was standing, the animal stopped and, carefully 
holding with his trunk the gold pitcher full of water 
emptied it on the young man’s head. The merchant 
was stupefied, and stood motionless and dumbfounded. 
Before he could make out what the matter was, the 
people, who had been following the elephant, came up 
and explained the situation. The oldest among them 
came forward and addressing him, said; ‘“‘Be not distressed 
or afraid, young man. Fortune has smiled upon you, 
and you are going to be made our King. The King of 
this country having suddenly died, leaving no child or 
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any other heir to the throne, this Pata-hatil was deputed 
with proper ceremony to find out a successor. The 
holy water having been poured on your head, you are 
declared the heir to the throne. On behalf, therefore, 
of che people of the kingdom, I, the late king's Prime- 
Miunister, greet you as our King and invite you to come 
to the royal palace without delay. We congratulate 
you on your good luck, and ourselves also on our having 
obtained such a handsome and noble young man for our 
sovereign.” 

With these words, they put him by force on the 
elephant's back and, holding him secure on his seat, left 
the place without further ado as fast as possible. 


When the party reached the palace, the very sight 
of the handsome young man gladdened the hearts of all 
pcople. The Patras? and the Mantris? then assembled 
in the palace and, with the help of the priests, installed 
him on the throne. Elaborate ceremonies were gone 
through, mantras were chanted, and offerings given to 
various gods and goddesses. 


Let us now leave him there and see what happened 
to the bird. When the Kuhuka-mandala approached 
the adjoining hamlet, it saw a leper sitting on the road 
at the extremity of the village. The man had lost 
nearly all his limbs. His hands and legs bad been 
reduced to mere stumps, and he looked like a mass of 
flesh more dead than alive. While the bird was flying 


1. The chief among the elephants. 
2. Nobles or Chiefs. 
3. Ministers. 
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overhead, very close to the place where the man sat, the 
air moved by the wings of the bird came in contact with 
the leper’s body and, wonder of wonders, the lost fingers 
and toes of the man began to grow again. At this the 
leper was very agreeably surprised, and at once under- 
stood that it was all due to the marvellous healing 
powers of the strange bird that had just flown over 
his head. 

“If such is the effect,” said he to himself, “of the 
air which has touched the bird's body, how infinitely 
greater must be the virtue of the bird's flesh ? 

Casting his eyes all around, he perceived that the 
bird had made up a bundle of straw and was picking up 
some fire from a neighbouring place. “If I can kill the 
bird,” thought*he, “somehow or other, and eat its flesh, 
I'shall surely be changed into a handsome yuungman 
of twenty-five again.” 

When he turned this over in his mind, the happy 
prospect of rejuvenation elated him with joy, and being 
unable to contain himself, he laughed outright in great 
glee. 

Accordingly, when the bird returned that way 
sometime afterwards, the leper called out to the inno- 
cent creature and, with an appearance of great misery 
and distress, said; “Iam being frozen to death by the 
chilly wind. Help me, dear friend, with a little fire to 
light my Pika®.” 

At this, the kind bird took pity on the poor 
sufferer and approached him with the bundle of straw 


1. Cigar. 
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held in its mouth. When it came close enough, the 
wicked leper struck it with his stick and killed it on 
the spot. Then he kindled a fire, and, after tearing off 
the wings and tail, he roasted the bird in the fire and 
ate its flesh. 


Meanwhile on the sea-beach the Princess was 
shivering with cold. The new-born baby was crying, 
and the elder boy also looked miserable through hunger 
and anxiety. They waited the whole day, but neither 
the merchant nor the bird turned up. At last, when 
the sun was going down, she got up, and leaving the 
elder boy there to watch the infant, she went to the 
river which flowed by to wash her clothes and quench 
her thirst. When she reached the river, she founda 
vessel lying at anchor. The people in the vessel saw her 
and, being struck with her uncommon beauty, said to 
one another, ‘This girl looks as beautiful as an angel, 
and is fit to be our queen. Let us then take her to our 
new King and make her his consort.” With these words, 
they carried her into the ship, by force, and set sail. 
The Princess remonstrated and offered resistance, but to 
no purpose. Thinking that she had fallen into the hands 
of pirates from whom there was no escape, she screamed 
in an agony of despair. The fear that her children 
would either die of hunger or be devoured by wild 
beasts was too much for her weak frame and she fainted. 
When she was restored to her senses, she found herself 
in a palace, and behold ! her own dear husband was 
sitting by her bed. The meeting of husband and wife 
can be better imagined than described. We shall, there 
fore, leave them there in the palace for the present and 
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turn our attention to the bereaved and helpless children 
on the sea-shore. 


Inscrutable are the ways of God ! Frail as man’s 
life is, it proves strong and durable as steel when favour- 
ed by fortune or supported by Providence. When the 
sun went down, and the darkness of evening was fast 
spreading, the elder boy was sitting beside the infant, 
‘unable to help hiinself or the baby in any way. The 
baby was crying itself hoarse for want of food; but the 
elder boy was so much overcome with fear and hunger 
that he was unable to cry aloud. 


Strangely enough, a black cow came out of the 
jungle at this time, and stood still at the place where 
the baby lay. She then knelt down and putting one of 
her teats into the baby’s mouth, suckled it. Then she 
came to the elder boy and put another nipple into his 
mouth, upon which the boy sucked her milk to his 
heart's content. After feeding the two children in this 
way, the cow lay beside them even as their own mother, 
guarding them during the night. 


At daybreak the milk-man, to whom the cow 
belonged, came searching for her and, finding her lying 
beside two children, was curious to know who the 
children were. He waited long for the mother, but 
there being no trace of any other human being in the 
neighbourhood, his heart melted with pity, and he took 
the chilren home. His wife, who was childless, was very 
glad at having such good fortune, and began to nurse 
the children with great care. 
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Several years rolled by. The merchant and the 
Princess lived as King and Queen, but the thought of 
their forlorn and destitute children made them mise- 
rable. They had sent messengers all about the kingdom, 
and even to more distant places, but no information 
could be obtained regarding the children. The burden 
of grief gradually lessened in course of time, but thu 
mother could never forget her children, and the thought 
of them always bung heavily on her heart. Curiously 
enough, the royal proclamation regarding the lost child- 
ren did not reach the ears of the milkman, who lived 
not very far from the King's capital and used to supply 
milk to the royal household. 

The children were brought up as the milk-man'’s 
own sons, and used to keep watch on his cattle while 
they grazed in the jungle. They grew” up to be fine 
young lads and it was a pleasure to see them in the 
morning, taking the cows out towards the neighbouring 
pasture. One day, the two boys wished to accompany 
the milk man, whom they called their father, to the 
King's palace, where the latter used to go every day 
with his burden of milk. The milkman's wife at first 
objected, but when the brothers pressed obstinately, she 
yielded to their desire. The two brothers carried two 
pots of milk, and the milkman carried the rest. When 
the Queen saw the boys, she took a fancy to the lads, 
and patting them on the shoulders, she asked the milk- 
man to leave his sons in the palace for the day. 


_ “I am very pleased to see these young lads,” she 
eaid, ‘let them stay in the palace today. You may take 
them home to-morrow.” Though unwilling, the milkmap 
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had to agree, and the Queen ordered her maids to see 
that the boys were well-fed The milkman knew that 
the absence of the children would make his wife feel 
‘very sad. He was even afraid that she would probably 
not take her meals till her children returned home. 
But what could he do ? The Queen's request could not 
be refused. Anyhow, it was useless to think over the 
matter now, since he had already given his consent. 
With these thoughts, the milkman returned home. 


The sight of the two boys reminded the Queen 
of her own children, whose faces looked very like theirs. 
Whenever she saw them. she called them to her, and 
either gave them sweet-meats, or presented them with 
beautiful toys. Towards evening she showed them a 
room beside her‘own chamber, where they were to sleep 
at night. 

The day passed merrily with the two brothers. 
They were moving about all day. The gardens, the 
buildings, the tanks, the horses and the elephonts— 
everything was new and interesting to them. When 
night came, they were fed by the Queen herself and 
were asked to sleep in the room previously assigned to 
them. Before the younger brother went to sleep he 
asked the elder to tell him a story. “What story ?” 
asked the elder boy.“ “A story of joy or a story of 
sorrow ? Would you like to hear an accOunt of my 
own experiences ?'" The younger boy replied that he 
would be very glad to hear, first of all, what his brother 
had himself seen’ and felt. i 

Accordingly, the elder boy began the story of his 
childhood. He said that the milkman was not their 
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father, but that he and his wife had taken more care of 
them than their parents had done. He then related 
how, through circumstances beyond the control of their 
parents they had been left on the sea-shore utterly des- 
titute and were dying of hunger and thirst, when the 
black cow came out of the woods to feed and protect 
them. The milkman, he said, went to the place the 
following morning and, taking pity on their wretched 
condition, brought them home. 


The Queen, who aE near the window, could over- 
hear what they said. She had been iistening to the 
story with eager attention, and when tt reached this 
stage, she was unable to restrain herself any longer. She 
rushed into the room where the boys lay and, taking 
them in her arms, pressed them to her bosom. She kissed 
them a hundred times and, with words of endearment, 
flooded them with tears of joy and affection. She then 
called to the King and told him that the lads were her 
own darlings, who had been picked up from the sea- 
beach and brought up by their own milkman: ‘I al- 
most knew them at first sight,” she added, but I was 
foolish enough not to think more seriously about it 
How unkind of me, my darlings, not to have known you 
go long !” With these words she again kissed the boys 
and placed them in the arms of her husband. The elder 
boy threw himself at the feet of his tather and mother, 
and the younger also followed his example. The King 
lifted them in his arms and caressed them fondly with 
tears in his eyes. The news at once spread among the 
people in the palace. The Queen's maids flocked in, 
nd there was great rejoicing in the royal household. 
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When the ministers assembled at daybreak, they found 
the princes clad in robes and with ornaments botfitting 
their rank. When the sun rose, the courtyards of the 
palace were crowded with people begging for alms 
amidst the deafening sound of drums, timbrols, trumpets, 
and flutes of various kinds. 

` When the milkman came next morning, he heard 
that his sons had been installed as princes. At first he 
could not believe the story, and ran to the palace to see 
what the matter was There he was greeted, first of 
all, by the ministers, and then by the King and the 
Queen together with the princes. When the milkman 
saw all this, he appeared to be sulky at first, but when 
the King assured him that the princes would continue 
to be his children as much as theirs, his face brightened 
with joy. “My friend,” said the King with great emotion 
“we can never repay the debt of gratitude we owe you 
and your wife. The princes will continue to be your 
children as well as ours. Hence, you and your wife 
will live in the royal palace.” Under the King's comm- 
and, princely mansions adjoining the royal palace were 
soon constructed for the accommodation of the milkman 
and his wife, who continued to feed the princes with 
milk, butter and cheese, as they used to do before. 


The King and the Queen were thus happy in every 
respect. One grief, however, still lingered in their 
hearts, and that was the loss of their favourite bird, the 
Kuhuka-mandala. One day, the King:went out hunting, 
accompanied by the Queen and a large retinue. They 
pitched their camp in a part of the forest. The ‘King 
and his shooting party used to go out in the morning 
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and return late in the afternoon. One afternoon, 
while the King was returning, he came acrpss a Kela 
with his head decorated with beautiful feathers. As 
the feathers looked like the plumes of his favourite 
Kuhuka-mandala, the King stopped the Kela to enquire 
whence he had gathered the feathers he wore on the 
head. “I picked them up, O King. from a village on the 
sea-coast, but I do not know to what bird they belonged, 
or how the feathers came to be there." When the King 
heard about the village on the coast, the truth at once 
flashed on his mind. He had little doubt that the 
Kuhuka-Mandala bird had been killed near the village, 
and that the beautiful plumes had bglonged to that 
bird. Thinking that the man, who was a fowler by 
profession, had himself killed the bird for its beautiful 
plumage, he asked with promises of a reward for further 
details regarding the bird. The man denied all know- 
ledge of the bird, but said that the feathers possessed a 
marvellous virtue. ‘What virtue ?” enquired the King. 
“If I go out fowling with these plumes on, I am sure to 
have my bag full when I return home.” With these 
words, the fowler unfastened the knots in his hair, and 
produced before the King two whole wings and a tail. 
The King and the Queen at once recognised them as the 
wings and tail of their pet, and they mourned the loss 
of the bird even as they used to mourn the loss of their 
dear children. Sometime after, it occurred to the King 
that since every limb of the bird possessed marvellous 
powers, some way might still be found to restore the 
bid to life with the help of its wings and tail. Hoping 
against hope, he put the wings and the tail to proper 
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places, and sprinkled them with holy padodaka water. 
At the first sprinkling, the bones appeared. This en- 
couraged the King, and the sprinkling was done again. 
The skeleton was now supplied with flesh and skin. 
When again the holy water was sprinkled for the third 
time, the bird flapped its wings and sprang up to its 
feet fully alive. 

The King and the Queen now fed the bird with 
thickened milk and sweet fruits, and they all felt as 
happy as can be imagined. But when I went to them, 
they spoke not a word. 


Thus my story endeth &c , &c., &c ,. 
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A Learned Fool 


A LEARNED Brahman was once passing by a 
road, beside which an oilmill was being turned by a pair 
of oxen. The Teli! was not driving the oxen at the 
time, but was working in his garden close by. The 
Pandit looked at the mil, and finding the Teli absent, 
paused a while to consider how the oxen could be doing 
their work without being driven. He then went away 
unable to account for the mystery. The more he 
thought over the matter, the greater became his wonder. 
“T et me go back,” said he to himself, “and ask the Teli 
to explain the matter.” 


He accordingly came back, and seeing the oilman 
otherwise occupied at some distance from the mill, 
asked him how be could so train the animals that they 
were doing work even in the absence of the driver. 


The Teli bowed to the Brahman with joined and 
folded hands, and replied with a smile : “Sir, I drive 
the oxen myself so long as I have nothing else to do; but 
the bullocks continue to turn the mill all the same even 
though I am not there to drive them.” 

“This is really wonderful,” cried the Brahman. 


1 ‘Not at all, Sir,” said the oilman, looking not a 
little surprised. “Don't you hear the tinkling of the 
DP OO OOOO eC AORN 


1. Oilman. 
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bells tied to the animals’ necks? Although lam doing 
other work, my ear is quick and always alert.- If the 
oxen stop, the ceasing of the bells gives me warning. I 
at once run to the spot, smack the poor beasts, and set 
them moving for an hour or so." 


“Humph, I thought as much," said the Pandit with 
a smile; “it is the bells, then, with which you make the 
oxen work properly ?” 


“Just so—"The oilman was going to add some thing 
more and ask the Pandit how this matter, so simple as it 
was, could puzzle a learned man like him,.but his natural 
humility and the fear of the Brahman’s wrath which 
guch a question mtght provoke, checked him. 


The Brahman went away, apparently satisfied. 
He could not, however, get rid of the thought, but went 
on reflecting on tbe validity of the oilman'’s reply. He 
had not gone far when his mind was overtaken by 
another question of considerable difficulty. The 
Brahman began to beat his brains for a solution, but the 
more he thought, the more difficult did the problem 
appear. At last. being unable to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution, he had no other alternative than to return to 
the oilman a second time. 


“Your answer, good Sahu,” said he, “gives rise to 


another problem of almost insuperable difficulty.” 
“What can it be ?” enquired the Teli, greatly 
amazed. 
“From the bells you know that the ogen are 
moving and the mill is working.” 


1. The eommon title or surname of the oilman caste. 
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“Exactly.” 

“But if the oxen cease work, and standing still, 
keep their heads moving all the same, what then ?” 

“Ha ! ha I" laughed the oilman outright. “Verily, 
a question of questions, a problem of insuperable diffi- 
culty, to be sure ! But fortunately, Sir, the bullocks 
have not read the Sastras? and learnt to move their 
heads, standing still and doing nothing.” With these 
words he again burst into a loud laugh, and many other 
people who happened to pass by at the time and learnt 
what the matter was, also Joined in the laughter. The 
Brahman now began to perceive how absurd his doubts 
were. He hung down his head in shame, and left the 
place as fast as he could. His learned doubts. however, 
have been remembered ever since, and give rise to merry 
peals of laughter wherever they are recounted. 


1. Here used in the sense of learned books, 
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The Story Of The Girl Belavati 


In a certain country there reigned a king who had 
an only son. The prince grew up to bea fine young 
man, as handsome as he was accomplished. He attained 
the age of marriage, but strangely enough the King, his 
father, never talked of marrying the heir to the throne. 
The Prince, however, was very eager to marry, and 
longed for the day when his father would be pleased to 
lcok out for a suitable bride and arrange for the 
wedding. The Prince waited from day to day, from 
month to month, from year’s end to year's end, but there 
was no talk of his marriage in the royal court. Hope 
deferred maketH the heart sick. The Prince grew me- 
lancholy, and when all his hopes gave place to despair, 
one day, in a fit of vezation and disappointment, he left 
the royal palace in quest of a suitable damsel. He stole 
to the King's stables at night, and having taken outa 
Pakshiraj horse furnished himself with the accoutre- 
ments necessary for a cavalier, and trotted oft in the 
direction of the forest before it was dawn. The journey 
was long and difficult. As he was passing through a 
large forest, he met a Kamaruni? who was on her way 
home with a burden of ghasi® on her head. When the 
old woman saw the Prince, she thus accosted him— 


“Fair youth, your looks and bearing show you are 
a Prince; but why are you going thither, my son ? There 


1. A female belonging to the blacksmith caste. 
2. Cakes of cow-dung baked in the sun. 
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the Apujal goddess stands, Panki? in hands to cut to 
pieces and devour anyone that she may find. Turn back, 
silly young man, I teli you, and leave this country-side 
without delay.” 


The brave youth, however, was not the least dis- 
mayed. He smiled, and in a tone of grateful affection 
replied, ‘“‘Mausi’, give yourself no concern on my 
account. Little is my desire to live any longer, and 1 
need not be afraid of the goddess you speak of.” 


The old woman looked at the Prince's face with 
wonder mingled with pity. The Prince thanked her 
for her good wishes, and setting spurs to his horse, gallo- 
ped off in the direction ot the goddess. 

The swift-footed animal Soon brought him face to 
face with the Thakurani‘, who looked at him witha 
hideous stare and a terrific smile. Her mouth seemed 
to water at the sight of the handsome youth. ‘“Alight, 
young man,’ said she with Joy, “‘long is it since I tasted 
such tender flesh as yours, and I have been fasting these 
three days. Alight from your horse, darling, and do not 
keep me waiting for food any longer.” 


“Feed on my body if you like, I am ready,” was 
the Prince's reply. 


“Get down, sweet creature,” cried the goddess 
with impatience. 

1. Unpropitiated by worship or sacrifice. 

2. Fishb-knife. i 

3. Aunt. 

4. Goddess. 
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“That I will never do. I will not dismount.” 

The goddess was in a fix. The horse was her favou- 
rite animal, her Vahana!3. How could she devour her 
victim, so long as the latter was seated on the horse ? 


Many were the words of persuasion that she used to 
induce the Prince to get off the horse’s back, but the 


Prince firmly refused. At this the goddess appeared to 
be greatly pleased, and said, “You seem to be a cunning 
fellow. Iam pleased with your firm and bold demea- 
nour. Ask for any boon you like.” 


“I have nothing to beg but a fair damsel whom I 
may love with all my heart.” 


“Very well. Go, then, straight to the west, and do 
not stop till you find yourself in the Asura country. 
You will arrive at the Asura’s houses before evening, 
long before they return home after their day's wander- 
ings. Be not idle, young man, but set to work as soon 
as you arrive. Sweep their houses clean with great 
care, and, when this is done, set about boiling rice for 
them. Be sure to keep ready, against their arrival, no 
less than two hundred pots of full boiled rice and curry. 
All this being done, retire into the loft just before the 
Asuras arrive, and remain in hiding tbroughout the 
night. Repeat this from day to day till, one evening, 
being very pleased, they will want to see you and ask 
you to appear before them. It is then only, and not 
till then, that you should come out of hiding and pros 


trate yourself before them with a rope of straw wound 
round your neck.” 


1. Vahana—a carrier. I 
2. In token of absolute submission. 
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“This,” continued the goddess, ‘‘will be enough to 
move the hearts of the Asuras. With faces .beaming 
with satisfaction, they will call upon you to rise and 
beg for the boon of your choice. You know what to do 
next. With joined hands, you should at once pray for 
the fair maiden in their custody. Now go forth, Young 
man, and act up to my instructions.” 


Upon this the Prince rode off, as fast as the Pakshi- 
raj could carry him, keeping steadily to the west, as 
directed hy the Goddess. Long indeed was the journey, 
and the country wooded and uneven, but the Prince's 
animal was equal to the occasion. Long before evening, 
the Prince reached open country which seemed to be 
devoid of human habitation. The Prince understood 
that he had reached his destination. He soon found: 
out the Asuras’ houses, and alighting from his horse 
began to sweep the flcors and cleanse the utensils. 
When this was over, he collected hundreds of cooking 
pots, and finding a large quantity of rice in stock, he at 
once kindled a fire and began to prepare boiled rice 
and curry for the Asuras. The cooking over, he arranged 
the pots of rice and curry neatly together with many 
pots full of drinking water. He then satisfied his own 
hunger and thirst with rice and water, and at last be- 
took himself to the loft where he remained in hiding 
during the night. 

As the darkness of evening set in, the Asuras came 
home. The noise and brawl somewhbat frightened the 
Prince, but the Asuras were delighted to find the house 

“neat and ridy, and when they found the rice and curry, 
their joy knew no bounds. They at once fell to with 
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their Asura appetite, and the pots of food and drink 
were quickly emptied. The Asuras then retired to 
their rooms to rest, and snored away the whole night. 


At early dawn, the Asuras rose, and amidst brawls 
and confusion dispersed before the sun appeared above 
the horizon. 

When the giants were fairly out of sight, the 
Prince.came out of hiding, and having swept the floors 
clean, washed the cooking pots and utensils. He then 
cooked his own food, and having taken his breakfast, 
rested for sometime. 


Early in the afternoon he rose and set about pre- 
paring rice and curry for the Asuras, as on the prece- 
ding day. 

This continued for several days. Every evening 
the giants returned home and were entertained with 
food and drink got ready for them by some unknown 
hand. One evening the Asuras returned very tired and 
were in consequence extremely delighted at the sight of 
the excellent food prepared and placed ready for them. 
Having satisfied their hunger and thirst they enquired 
who it was that had been serving them so diligently all 
those days. 

“Who are you, friend,” cried they, ‘‘that have 
served us so carefully, but have not yet appeared before 
us to have your reward ? You have deserved well at our 
hands; come, we ask you, and tell us what you want.” 


The Prince had been eagerly waiting for these 
words of hope. He at once put round his neck a rope 
of straw, and, holding a piece of straw between his 
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teeth, came out of hiding, according to the instructions 
of his divine preceptress. Advancing slowly in front of 
them, he threw himself flat at the feet of the Asuras, in 
token of absolute submission and perfect allegiance to 
their lordships. 

The Asuras were greatly moved. They were eager 
to grant a boon befitting their own rank and the excel- 
lent service rendered by the young mam. They called 
upon him to ask for whatever boon he chose. The 
Prince's heart was full with joy. He raised his hand- 
some face, and in a tone of great humility begged for 
the fair beauty whom they had in their custody. 

“What do you mean, young man ? Alas! do you 
really mean what you say ? Do you ask for our darling 
Belavati ? Won't you be satisfied with any other gift 7" 


The Prince kept silent. The Asuras undepstood 
that he wanted to have Belavati and would take nothing 
else instead. Being thus hard put to it, the Asuras in a 
tone of despair said, ‘“‘Be it so, then, as you say; we 
have given our word, and it must be made good,” with 
these words, they. brought a ripe Bael! fruit, and moved 
even to tears handed it to the Prince. 

“Take this fruit, then,” they added, ‘“‘our beloved 
Belavati is inside it. Take this, child, but mind, .you 
should not call her out until you have reached home.” 
Then, addressing the fair maiden inside, they said, “Rise, 
Belavati, darling, and accompany this young man.” 

The Prince thanked the Asuras for the gift and 
at once set out for home on the back of his favourite 


1. Aegle Marmebos. 
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Pakshiraj. On his way home, he was often tempted to 
to call out the beauty from inside the fruit, and enjoy 
a glimpse of her. but the words of caution, which accom- 
panied the gift, were still ringing in his ears and be 
checked himself. But every time fhe checked himself, 
he spurred the animal that it might hasten with greater 
speed and take him home as soon as possible. 


At last his father’s capital was in sight. The 
Prince's heart rejoiced, and his curiosity grew to such 
proportions that as soon as he reached the well behind 
the palace, he could not restrain himself. In a fit of 
impatient curiosity he said, “Sweet Belavati, let me 
have but a glimps of thy fair face,'—and lo !a young 
damsel at once appeared before him clad in gold, and 
radiant with pearls and diamonds of the most uncommon 
lustre. Her ornaments gave forth a melodious jingling 
sound, as she trod upon the ground and moved her limbs. 
The sight of her marvellous beauty was, however, more 
than the young man could bear, and he dropped from 
the animal's back, senseless. The tender-hearted damsel 
turned pale with fear and grief. She at once drew 
water from the well, and, sprinkling it on the prince's 
face, nursed him with loving devotion, filling the air at 
the same time with her pathetic lamentations. 

But before her pitiful cries could be heard by any 
one, she was overtaken by a sad accident. A Kunda- 
bhusundi! appeared on the scene, and seeing the beautiful 
damsel, throttled her to death and threw the corpse 

1. A fat ugly woman, generally a witch; literally, 

resembling a bag of husks. 
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into the well. She then clad herself in the robes and 
with the ornaments of Belavati, and began to nurse the 
Prince in her stead, as if nothing had happened. 


Some time after, when the Prince regained cons- 
ciousness he opened his eyes, but found an ugly Kunda- 
bhusundi, nursing him by his side. “Alas!” said the 
Prince to himself with a sigh, ‘What a beauty have lI 
seen ! But where is she now ? Shall I not be able to look 
on that fair face any more ? The Prince felt very sad, 
but not knowing what had happened he thought that as 
the girl had been reared by the Asuras, she was probably 
an Asuruni herself, or having partaken of their nature, 
could assume any form she liked. He then took the 
Xunda-bhusundi into the palace, where she was received 
into the zenana as the King's daughter-in-law. The 
news soon spread throughout the town, and ladies flocked 
into the inner apartments of the palace to see the new 
bride. The marriage was then formally celebrated with 
great pomp, and the Prince and the Kunda-bhusundi 
began to live as husband and wife. 


One morning, a few days after the arrival of the 
Prince and his bride, the King’s gardener saw two lovely 
Padma! flowers growing inside the well into which 
Belavati’s corpse had been thrown by the Kundabhusu- 
ndi. It was unusual to find such flowers growing out of 
a well, and the flowers were so large in size and at the 
same time so fragrant, that the gardener wished to make 
a present of them to the newly wedded couple. With 
a heart full of joy, he plucked the flowers and took 


1. The sacred lotus, nelumbun speciosum. 
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‘them to the Prince, who enquired where such extra- 
ordinary flowers had been found, and being very much 
pleased with the present, granted the gardener a hand- 
some reward. The Prince then took the flowers into 
the zenana and presented them to his wife, who however, 
instead of admiring the beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers, seemed to be somewhat perturbed at the sight, 


and enquired who had presented the flowers and where 
they had grown. 


“They were just presented to me, this morning, by 
our gardener, my dear. The flowers were found growing 
in the big well behind the palace.” 

The Prince's wife turned up her nose and said, 

“If you have any love for me, my dear, take these 
flowers to the barren meadow beyond these gurdens, and 
tearing them to pieces, throw them away there without 
delay. If you do not comply with this request I will 
put an end to my life.” 

The Prince was so much struck with amazement 
and fear, that he was hardly able to speak, much less to 
enquire the reason. He felt very sorry for this strange 
attitude on the part of his wife, but had to comply with 
her wish without a murmur. 

“  fFarly next morning, the gardener was surprised to 
find a Bael tree in the meadow where he had. seen no 
tree before, and what struck him all the more was that 
the tree, young as it was. had borne a fruit, which 
appeared to be ripe. He immediately culled the fruit, 
and so fragrant and ripe was it that the delicious smell 
made his mouth water. He then brought it home and 
gave it to his wife who was very delighted. 
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In the afternoon, the gardener’s wife brought out 
the fruit, and was going to cut it in two with a knife, 
when, from inside the fruit, a voice exclaimed; “Halt, 
halt, Aunt Maluni!, cut this fruit, I beseech you, either 
on one side or on the other, but nct through the 
middle.” 


The sound of a human voice made the Maluni start 
with fear. Thinking it was some evil spirit, she flung 
the fruit away and uttered a scream, but the same voice: 
was heard again, and in clear accents it continued :— 


“Be not afraid, Aunt Maluni; I am Belavati, a 
maiden living inside this fruit. Do not throw me away, 
but cut the fruit open as I have said, and you shall have 
me for your daughter. Take care of me, and you shall 
have wealth and happiness beyond your dreams.” 


Malunis who, by virtue of their craft, have access 
to all household and find favour even with the ladies 
of the royal zenana, are proverbially wiser in their 
generation than most other persons of their sex and 
social position, and our Maluni, poor as she was, was no 
exception to the rule. On second thoughts, she picked 
up the fruit. The gloom of fear gave place to the 
illuminating hope of future prosperity. She cut the 
Bael asunder, as directed by the unknown voice, and 
behold, a beautiful young damsel, clad as before, came 
our of the fruit and saluted her with sweet and gracetul 
modesty ! 


-1. Feminine form of Mali, gardener. “Aunt” is 
the ordinary salutation to an elderly woman. 
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The Maluni and her husband began to take care 
of the beautiful maiden, as if she had been their own 
daughter. Sbe remained in the house all day and night, 
and only went out of doors at early dawn for her 
morning ablutions. 

Belavati’s advent seemed to inaugurate a new era 
of prosperity in the little household. The Mali’s 
earnings increased by leaps and bounds, and in the course 
of a few months he became one of the richest men in the 
town. The lowly thatched shed was soon converted 
into a decent building, which grew in size every month 
until, in about a year’s time, it looked as high and magni- 
ficent as the king's palace. Belavati sppeared to the 
Mali and his wife as the very incarnation of Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of wealth and happiness. Nobody, how- 
ever, not even the Mali’s nearest neighbours or relatives, 
had any knowledge of the mystery, ‘much less had they 
had the slightest glimpse of the beautiful creature who 
was the cause of all his good fortune. There was indeed 
for some time a great deal of slanderous talk, especially 
among the idle folk of the town, about his sudden and 
mysterious fortune, but the Mali was so well-known and 
so popular with the people of all classes, that all such 
gossip gradually subsided People began to look upon 
the Mali's prosperity as the outcome of his good luck, 
his honesty, industry, and frugal habits. 

This state of things, however, did not continue 
long. One morning Belavati, being a little late in rising, 
went out for her ablutions in a hurry and while coming 
back was seen by the Kunda-bhusundi, who was on the 
roof of her palace at the time taking the morning air. 
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The Kunda-bhusundi at once recognised her as Belavati 
and being bent upon destroying her again, immediately 
set in motion all her usual methods of cruel intrigue. 
She came down from the terrace, and, shutting herself 
up in ber own room denied herself all food and drink, 
until the matter came to the notice of her husband. 
The Prince at once came up and enquired what had 
happened. The wife, with an appearance of grief and 
despair, informed him that she had been insulted every 
day by a certain girl who lived in the house of the 
Maluni. “The girl,” she said with tears in her eyes, 
“had the audacity to make faces at me while she was 
“returning home from the tank early this morning. I 
would rather commit suicide than submit to such treat- 
ment at the hands of an impertinent ill-bred girl." The 
Princess sobbed with an appearance ot great agony. 


The Prince was astorished. Not knowing who the 
foolish girl might be that had thus courted ruin and 
disaster by insulting the only daughter-in-law of the 
King, he tried to console his wife as best he could. 


“I do not ‘know of any such girl in the Mali's 
family,” said he, “but I will have enquiries made at once 
and teach the impudent wench what it is to offend the 
King’s daughter-in-law, You may rest assured that you 
will have no cause for complaint again, and that the girl 
will be adequately punished. Shake off your melanc- 
holy, my dear, and take food and drink as usual.” 


But these words seemed to have little effect on the 
Princess, who would take no food or drink until the 
offending girl had been impaled on the execution ground, 
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as the proper punishment for her offence. The Prince 
looked anxious. and at once brought the matter to the 
notice of the Xing. When the King heard the story he 
burned with rage, and accompanied by armed men went 
to the Mali's house to seize the culprit. 

“Who is the girl, that goes every day into the 
palace and there insults the Princess, my daughter-in- 
law ?" thundered the enraged mcnarcKH. 


“Manima,3” said the Mali with a profound bow, 
and with hands joined together in prayer, “there is 
indeed a girl living with us, and she is my wife’s niece; 
but she never goes out of this house at all.” 


“I will have none of these falsehoods," replied the 
King; “if you do not produce the girl forthwith to be 
spitted on the stake, the whole of your family will be 
arrested and beheaded without any further hearing.” 


The Mali and his wife trembled with fear. There 
was no alternative but to surrender the poor girl to the 
exasperated king, to be unjustly put to death. The girl 
was brought before the King who at once ordered her to 
be taken to the placz of execution and impaled. 


When the news of Belavati’s execution reached 
the palace, the Kunda-bbhusundi was satisfied, and peace 
was restored in the royal family. 

The following morning, the people of the town 
were greatly astonished to find that a temple of Maha- 
deva had suddenly sprung up on the very spot where the 
girl had been impaled. The people, when they first saw 


1. My Lord. | 
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the temple could not believe their own eyes; but it 
was no illusion; there the temple was standing, and it 
seemed as if it had existed there for a long time. This 
miracle caused a great sensation, and the fact soon 
reached the ears of the King, who came to the spot 
personally to satisfy himself. Every one was dumb- 
founded in utter amazement. The King entered the 
temple and saw the phallic image of Mahadeva inside. 
He then sent for a Brahman who lived close by and put 
him in charge of the God's worship. The Brahman was 
allowed a grant of money and land to defray the expen- 
ses of the daily Puja, and was ordered to present to the 
King every morning, immediately after the Puja was 
over, one Bael-leaf offered to the God .at worship. The 
King used to wait for the God's Prasad* every morning 
and would never retire into the inner apartments to 
have his breakfast, until he had received the Bael-leaf 
from the God's temple. 

One morning, while the Brahman was going to wor- 
ship the God, he found a Sua* and a Sari® on a tree 
growing in the courtyard in front of the temple The 
Brahman went inside and began to bathe the image with: 
consecrated water, as usual. While he was doing so, the 
following conversation between the two birds entered 
his ears. 

Sua—Well, Nani*, won't you tell me a story ? 


1. Prasad—things offered to a God at worship. 


2. A parrot. 
3. Another talking bird, a common pet like the 
parrot. 


4. Elder sister. 
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Sari— What story, brother, would you like to 
hear, fact or fiction ? Shall I tell you something, from 
my own experience ? 

The Brahman began to listen with great attention. 
The Sari related to the Sua everything that had happened 
to Belavati, and the cruelties that had been done to her 
by the Kunda-bhusundi herself or at her instigation. 
The Brahman could hardly believe his own ears and 
fearing lest his memory should fail, he unloosed the ball 
of Khari! from his waist-cloth and began writing down 
on the temple wall the whole story, omitting no details. 
“Is there no means to avenge the wrongs suffered by 
Belavati and to restore the poor damsel to her rightful 
place in the royal zenana ?' enquired the Sua, when 
he had heard the story of her suffering. 


“Certainly there is; if the King comes here and 
throws himself prostrate before the God, with a piece of 
straw between his teeth and a piece of straw rope wound 
round his neck, the God will pardon his sins and Bela- 
vati will come out of the Gambhira® in all her former 
glory, clad as before.” 

Thus ended the conversation between the birds 
which the Brahman listened to with rapt attention. 
When the birds flew away, the Brahman attended to 
his worship and finished it as quickly as he could He 
then went to the e palace with his usual present of Bael- 


1. Ordinary soap-stone, commonly used as chalk 
for writing on the floor. 

2. The pit inside the temple, containing the seat 
of the God Mahadeva. : 
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leaf for the King; but he was late, and the King who had 
been waiting for a considerable time, scemed rather 
vexed at the delay, when the Brahman appeared. 


“What makes you so unusually late in coming ?” 
enquired the King. ‘Excuse me Sir,’ replied the Brahman, 
“the delay is due to a most unusual occurrence. But 
Your Majesty can hardly believe the story until you 
have been to the place. I would therefore, entreat Your 
Majesty to accompany me to the temple and see what 
has happened.” 

“What do you mean, Brahman ? What is it 


F] 


about ?” 
“The mouth can speak only if the head be spared " 


“Nonsense,” cried the King with impatience, 
“speak out what you mean.” 

“Tt is something relating to the royal zenana. The 
whole thing can be known only if Your Mejesty accom- 
panies me to the temple.” 

At this the King's anxiety became as great as his 
curiosity. Without wasting any more words he went 
straight to the temple, accompanied by the Brahman. 
There the latter showed the writing on the wall and 
informed the King that the writing was a faithful 
record of what he bad heard from the birds themselves. 

‘The Kine then did as the Sari had said, he placed 
a straw between bis teeth, and putting a‘ straw rope 
round his neck, threw himself flat on the floor before 
the God. Presently be could hear the ringing of orna- 
ments, and when he raised his head, behold, a charming 
damsel, exquisitely clad, met his bewildered eyes. He 
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at once rose up, and took the maiden home with all the 
honour and ceremony that the occasion deserved. 


The rest of the story may be easily inferred. The 
Kunda-bhusundi was ignominiously put to death in 
expiation of the cruel wrongs that had been inflicted 
upon Belavati. An auspicious day having been appoin- 
ted and preparations having been made, the marriage of 
the Prince and Belavati was celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour. Belavati was all the more honoured and 
loved for her wrongs, and being endowed with many 
noble qualities of the head and of the heart, she soon 
became the light of the royal household. 


When, however, I went to the palace she spoke 
not a word. 


Here my story endeth, 
And the Ketaki! flowereth. 


1. The screw-pine ( pandanus ) noted for its 
sweet-smelling flowers. 
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OPINIONS 


An extract from a letter from Sir H. L. Mesurier, 
Member of the Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa 
( sometime Acting Governor, Bihar and Orissa ) to Rai 
Bahadur B. N. Ray, Collector of Cuttack :=— 


I have only had time to glance through the manu- 
script of the Orissa Folk-tales which you sent me. They 
are interesting and suggest a striking likeness to many 
of the German Folk Tales on which British children 
were brought up in my childhood. [It is to be read with 
interest by many classes. 


An extract from A letter addressed to the author 
by Mr. H. Dippie, D. S, O., M:: A.sInspector of Schools, 


Orissa Division. 


It has been a great pleasure to me to read it, I 
have made few alterations, and none of any importance 
—only little points of idiom, and in a few cases I have 
suggested simpler language. It is rather a craze of mine 
to avoid long latinisms where a simple Anglo-Saxon 
word will serve the same purpose. 


I wish your book the very best of fortune. 
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